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PREFACE. 


The  documents  from  which  this  brief 
narrative  is  compiled,  have,  most  of  them, 
been  some  years  in  the  author’s  possession. 
They  have  been  obtained  from  those  who 
were  concerned,  either  as  actors  or  eye- 
witnesses, in  the  scenes  which  are  depicted. 
They  contain  the  names  of  such  individuals 
as  are  alluded  to  in  the  narrative ; but 
being  designed  simply  to  show,  in  what 
manner,  a number  of  persons,  who  followed 
the  principles  of  Peace,  regulated  their  con- 
duct^ in  a time  of  civil  warfare,  and,  through 
Divine  mercy,  experienced  preservation ; 
and  not  having  been  collected  to  set  forth 
the  praise,  either  of  any  individual  or  of 
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any  society ; the  names  of  the  actors  can 
be  of  little  moment.  Yet,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  names  give  an  appearance 
of  authenticity,  which  a record  of  trans- 
actions without  them  scarcely  seems  to 
j>ossess.  The  author  is  aware,  therefore, 
that  a subject  like  the  present,  may  lose 
part  of  its  interest  by  the  omission,  and  yet, 
he  is  placed  under  the  necessity  of  with- 
holding them. 

Though  some,  amongst  the  individuals 
noticed,  are  now  in  the  silent  grave,  yet  the  . 
nature  of  the  scenes,  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  requires  that  regard  should  be 
paid  to  their  surviving  friends  and  imme- 
diate descendants.  Associated,  as  were 
those  scenes,  with  the  heart-burnings  of 
civil  war,  it  is  possible,  that,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  the  narrative  might  recal. 
some  feelings  in  societies  and  neighbour-? 
hoods,  which,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and 
good  fellowship,  ought  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion. 

If  this  reason  be  entitled  to  considera- 
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tion,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  descendants 
of  those  whose  acts  are  recorded  ; the  indi- 
vviduals  who  survive,  to  whom  allusion  is 
made,  have  much  stronger  motives  to  urge 
the  concealment  they  have  requested,  . 

Under  disadvantages  which  thus  attach 
to  the  publication,  the  author  cannot  do 
less  than  assure  his  reader  of  hjs  un- 
doubted belief  in  the  truth  of  tliq  incidents 
that  are  recorded ; being  personally  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals, but  of  the  writers  concerned,  and 
knowing  that  they  are  entitled  toXhe  fullest 
credit. 

As  the  heads  of  the  Chapters  will  show 
that  some  little  arrangement  is  attempted,  it 
will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  that  the 
order  of  time  could  not  be  very  strictly  ob- 
served; and  he  will  therefore  find  that  a few 
particular  events  are  narrated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classification,  after  others,  which, 
in  fact,  they  preceded. 

Another  observation  seems  to  be  neces^ 
sary,— that,  as  the  names  of  no  members  of 
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the  Society  are  mentioned,  it  might  perhajjs 
strike  the  reader,  that  the  same  individuals 
w^ere  concerned  in  different  incidents ; so 
that  the  number  of  actors  might  be  made 
to  appear  greater  than  it  really  was.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cases  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  to  whom  reference  is  distinctly 
made,  and  particularly  of  that  of  the  Friend 
in  Ferns,  the  incidents  relate  to  different 
persons. 

The  author  has  further  to  remark,  that 
he  wishes  to  be  considered  alone  responsible 
for  any  opinions  contained  in  this  volume  ; 
neither  the  Peace  Society,  nor  the  Society 
of  Friends  having  been  officially  consulted 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  sanction 
to  the  sentiments. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  addition,  that  if  this 
narrative  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
one,  who  may  be  able  to  supply  a single 
correction,  or  to  afford,  either  new  inci- 
dents or  further  information  respecting  any 
events,  of  the  description  it  is  the  object, of 
this  manual  to  select,  which  are  now  par- 
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tially  detailed ; the  author  will  consider  him- 
self greatly  obliged  for  any  hint  on  the  sub- 
ject ; as  every  well-authenticated  fact,  how- 
ever trifling  it  may  seem,  may  possess  a de- 
gree of  importance,  when  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  principle. 

As  the  time  will  undoubtedly  come — and 
no  one  can  say  how  soon  it  may  arrive — 
when  the  Christian  principles  of  Peace  will 
be  more  generally  received  and  acted  upon 
in  the  Christian  world  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent ; every  contribution,  however  small, 
pointing  out  the  way  in  which  the  followers 
of  Peace  have  endeavoured  to  obey  their 
Lord  and  Master’s  literal  injunctions  on 
this  fundamental  point,  and  commemorating 
the  blessed  effects  of  their  obedience,  may 
have  some  little  weight  in  the  balance,  to 
determine  the  minds  of  hesitating  Christians 
on  the  side  of  Peace. 

And  thus,  although  the  store  may  happen 
to  be  slowly  collected,  and  the  light  to  be 
very  gradually  diffused ; an  accumulation  of 
facts  and  testimonies  from  different  parts  of 
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the  world,  and  a concentration  of  light  from 
"the  increasing  convictions  of  Truth  in  dif- 
ferent minds,  employed  in  examining  this 
important  question,  may  at  last  be  expected 
to  w6rk  such  a change  of  public  sentiment 
in  favour  of  Peace,  as  shall  establish  the 
principle  so  clearly,  that  no  nation  profess- 
"iiig  to  believe  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesu^  Christ, 
will  controvert  it,  That  Christianity  is  al- 
together a religion  of  Peace — a system 
of  love  and  good-will  to  men — ; whether 
^viewed,  in  the  mode  of  its  introduction,  or, 
of  its  propagation,  or,  in  its  principles,  or, 
in  relation  to  the  prophecies  respecting  it. 

It  was  announced  with  the  angelic  sont{ 
of  Peace.  It  was  founded  by  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  It  depended  so  entirely  on  its 
own  peaceable  armour — the  meekness  and 
lamblike  disposition  of  its  ambassadors  — 
to  overcome  its  enemies,  that  it  was  propa- 
gated in  direct  defiance  of  the  sword.  It 
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had  so  little  dependence  on  the  sword  to  aid 
its  progress^  that  it  has  never  made  a signal 
conquest  over  the  minds  of  men,  when  its 
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professed  followers  have  used  the  sword  in 
its  sacred  name.  It  inculcates  those  dispo- 
sitions in  heart  and  mind  which  can  have 
no  possible  affinity  with  the  pride  of  mar- 
tial glory^  nor  concord  with  the  turbulence 
of  military  achievements.  Peace  was  the 
legacy  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  Upon  the 
Peace-makers  he  pronounced  his  blessing. 
Peace  was  predicted  to  be  the  sigti  and  su- 
preme excellency  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom, 
in  the  latter  days  oh  the  earth  : and  the  be- 
liever in  Scripture  must  be  assured  that  a 
time  will  come  when  there  will.be  Pervia- 
NENT  AND  UNIVERSAL  PeACE.  All  these 
things  demonstrate  that  a pure  Christianity 
is  identified  with  a state  of  Peace:  and, 
surely,  we  have  evidence  enough  from  past 
history  to  convince  the  most  doubting  in 
the  present  day,  of  the  great  preponderance, 
in  the  scale  of  national  glory,  of  Peace  over 
War;  and  to  prove  its  loveliness,  its  secu- 
rity, and  its  transcendent  excellency. 
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CHAP.  I. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  PEACEABLE 
DISPOSITIONS. 

There  are  two  different  lights  in  which 
we  may  habitually  regard  our  fellow-erea- 
tUres,  independently  of  the  consideration 
whether  they  may  be  actuated  by  good  or 
evil  intentions  towards  us.  We  may  re- 
gard them  Vvith  feelings  of  good-will  and 
affection,  or  of  distrust  and  suspicion,  ei- 
ther as  we  are  disposed  to  take  a favourable 
or  unfavourable  view  of  human  riature. 
According  as  we  are  influenced  by  one  or 
Other  of  these  dispositions.  We  shall  be  led 
to  attract  our  fellow  man  towards  us,  6r  to 
repel  him  from  us.  We  shall  be  r^ady  td 
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look  upon  an  erring  brother  with  a degree 
of  pity,  and  in  a forgiving  spirit,  even  when 
he  harbours  the  most  unjust  feelings  re- 
specting us,  or  to  place  ourselves  in  a hostile 
attitude  against  him,  even  for  the  slightest 
supposed  offence.  It  is  obvious  that  as  we 
excite  the  good  or  evil  propensities  of 
others,  by  our  own  conduct,  so  we  subject 
ourselves  to  their  effects.  For  if  we  display 
those  dispositions  which  lead  to  wrath  and 
envy,  we  must  look,  in  the  course  of  things, 
for  the  manifestation  of  similar  feelings,  at 
least  from  the  rude  and  undisciplined,  who 
know  no  better.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  love, 
as  of  cruelty,  to  propagate  its  kind  ; and,  by 
our  example,  as  well  as  by  the  immediate 
effect  of  our  conduct,  we  make  others 
peaceable  or  vindictive : these  are  natural 
consequences. 

According,  therefore,  as  we  cultivate  in 
ourselves  the  benevolent  or  malevolent  af- 
fections towards  others,  and  excite  corres- 
ponding feelings  in  them,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, that  such  will  be  the  state  of  society 
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in  our  immediate  vicinity — ; and,  if  w^e 
reason  from  the  less  to  the  greater, — from 
our  own  circle  to  the  widest  sphere  of  our 
influence, — such  will  be  our  friendly  or 
unfriendly  relation  to  mankind  universally, 
and  consequently  our  influence  in  promot- 
ing the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  world. 

Now,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  principles  above  stated  are  enforced 
in  the  clearest  and  stronc^est  manner  in  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  yet,  before  the 
Gospel  was  ushered  into  the  world,  the 
human  mind  had  a glimpse  of  their  ex- 
cellence and  utility.  For  Heathen  Phi- 
losophy has  told  us  what  ought  to  be 
the  rule  of  human  conduct  in  such  cases, 
that  is,  the  practice  of  a wise  and  virtuous 
man,  when  under  opprobrium  and  wrong. 
It  has  told  us  that,  by  mildness,  anger  may 
be  appeased,  even  as  a soft  answer  turns 
away  wTath,”  and  that  by  forbearance  ani- 
mosity may  be  extinguished.  Pythagoras, 
Epictetus,  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  others, 
teach  us  many  such  lessons. 
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But,  whatever  virtue  a good  man  should 
ahvays  be  found  practicing,  that  ought  to 
be  the  governing  principle  of  every  human 
society,  from  the  contracted  circles  of  fami- 
lies and  neighbourhoods,  to  the  enlarged 
sphere  of  countries  and  kingdoms.  For, 
all  mankind  is  of  one  blood  : and  there  is 
BOt  one  code  for  individuals  and  another 
code  for  associations,  either  of  few  or  many. 
In  respect  to  moral  laws  there  is  not  one 
code  for  the  prince  and  another  for  the 
people.  All  men  are  equally  bound  by  the 
duties  of  Religion.  Christian  virtue  can  no 
more  be  bent  from  its  firm  and  upright 
attitude  to  s^uit  the  petty  views  of  the  cun* 
ning  and  malicious,  or  even  the  specious 
views  of  political  expediency,  than  the  main 
pillar  of  a temple  can  be  bent  from  its  per- 
pendicular without  endangering  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  edifice.  If  Peace  is  a blessing 
and  War  is  a curse,  the  motives  and  the 
causes  of  the  former  must  be  of  a character 
directly  opposite  to  the  motives  and  causes 
of  the  latter;  and,  in  so  far  as  human  agency 
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is  concerned  in  promoting  either,  the  bless- 
ing will  belong  to  the  peacemaker  or  the 
curse  to  the  violent.  The  elements  of 
peace  are  in  their  nature  and  operation 
supremely  virtuous;  the  elements  of  war 
highly  vicious.  There  is  nothing  of  seem- 
ing contempt  which  can  rob  the  one  of  its 
excellence,  nor  of  gorgeous  display  which 
can  hide  the  deformity  of  the  other,  and 
confer  upon  it  real  glory.  By  what  per- 
verted modes  of  thinking,  then,  a practice 
which  has  even  acquired  the  name  of  art, 
and  has  proved  an  engine  of  destruction  to 
so  many  millions  of  the  human  race^  should 
continue  to  be  trimmed  with  lionours,  and 
idolized  with  praises,  we  might  reasonably 
wonder,  if  we  did  not  on  all  sides  perceive 
that  Man^  paradoxically,  follows  the  evil 
which  he  abhors,  and  pursues  his  present, 
with  infinitely  more  ardour  than  he  does  his 
future,  good.  That,  in  the  case  of  War,  he 
should  be  encouraged,  by  some  wise  and 
good  men,  to  reconcile  to  Reason  the  indul- 
gence of  bis  malevolent  feelings,  is  cause  of 
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still  greater  wonder,  and  certainly  of  deep 
lamentation. 

For,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  these 
principles, — in  which,  it  is  expected,  most 
will  be  agreed,  at  least  in  theory, — when  we 
come  to  consider  the  actual  state  of  man 
and  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  we 
shall  find  that  many  specious  arguments 
have  been  adduced  against  the  practical 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  peace.  It  has 
been  objected,  that  nations  could  not  exist 
without  War,  that  the  wicked  would  over- 
whelm the  good,  and  although  it  may  be  a 
deplorable,  that  it  is  still  a necessary  evil. 
Hence,  Self-preservation,  which  is  called  the 
first  law  of  Nature,  Justice,  and  even  Ne- 
cessity, have  been  urged,  separately  and 
unitedly,  as  affording  unanswerable  reasons 
for  maintaining  the  attitude  and  proceeding 
to  the  extremity  of  War. 

In  our  reasonings  on  this  subject  it  will 
be  assumed,  that  the  contention  between 
individuals,  like  that  between  states,  arises 
from  the  same  principles ; and  that  the  same 
jtrgiimcnts  will  apply  to  both  cases. 
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The  Plea  of  Self-defence,  of  Justice,  and 
of  Necessity,  will  be  considered  in  order* 


Plea  of  Self-defence. 

Self-defence,  it  must  be  allowed,  offers  a 
plausible  argument  in  favour  of  active  re- 
sistance with  the  sword.  It  is,  however, 
an  argument  which  would  apply  to  animals 
devoid  of  reason,  better  than  to  man,  who 
is  supereminently  styled  Rational.  And 
yet  the  analogy  of  Nature,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  such  an  analogy,  is  against  the 
argument,  if  the  different  circumstances  of 
man  and  the  brute  are  taken  into  conside- 
ration. Brutes  do  not  war  against  their 
own  kinds,  as  was  observed  formerly  by 
Juvenal.  And  again,  those  animals  which 
are  designed  to  make  prey  of  others  for 
their  support,  are  formed  with  offensive 
weapons,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
prey  are  provided  with  natural  means  of 
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escape  or  resistance.  But  the  human  family 
is  not  divided  in  this  way  into  some  na- 
turally armed  and  ferocious,  and  into  others 
naturally  unarmed  and  gentle.  W e observe 
indeed  that  mankind  is  distinguished  into 
those  endowed  widi  physical  and  those  with 
moral  power.  But  these  distinctions  are 
tnore  or  less  the  effect  of  education  and 
Qutw'ajd  circumstances.  In  all  ages  Upw-> 
ever  the  moral  or  intellectual  endov/ments 
of  man  have  had  superiority  oyer  the  phy- 
sical, when  the  energies  of  the  farmer  h^ye 
been  brought  into  full  play;  and  in  the 
unerring  scale  of  Justice  it  has  been  pro- 
vided that  the  moral  induence  and  virtues 
of  the  good  should  be  a suflp<cient  conrtter- 
balance  to  the  physical  influence  and  vices 
of  the  bad. 

There  is  inuch  truth  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  poet : 

“ That  peaceful  kings,  o’er  martial  people  set 
Each  other’s  poise  and  counterbalance  are,” 

, , Bo,  peaceful  people  exert  the  same  moral 
iqfluence  oyer  warlike  people. 
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We  conclude^  therefore,  th^t  if  the  wise 
and  good  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
takixtg  a part  in  any  difference,  they  are  not 
to  take  the  part  which  will  increase  it,  but 
that  which  will  allay  it;  as,  in  this  way 
only,  can  harmony  be  at  last  attained* 
We  conclude,  that,  if  contests  must  needs 
arise,  the  only  justifiable  warfare  in  which 
Christians  can  engage,  is  that  of  moral 
influence  against  brute  violence:  that  good 
dispositions  are  to  be  oppo^d  to  evil — 
benevolent  affections  to  malevolent — the 
principles  of  Peace  to  the  principles  of 
War. 

Tl^  arg\iraent  for  Self-defence,  by  means 
of  deadly  weapons,  assumes,  in  its  very 
principles,  that  man  should  always  be  armed 
against  his  fellow  man,  and  that  brute  force 
is  superior  to  Reason ; consequently,  that  a 
rational  being  is  not  to  be  convinced  and 
persuaded  and  reconciled,  but  that,  when 
offering  violence,  he  is  with  summary  ven- 
geance to  be  overthrown  by  violence  and 
put  to  death,  like  one  of  the  inferior 
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animals.  Now^  it  is  a state  of  things  highly 
unbecoming  to  the  dignity  of  rational  crea- 
tures,— we  say  the  dignity  when  we  speak 
of  those,  who  are  placed  upon  the  Lord’s 
earth  to  set  an  example  to  others  of  the 
excellency  of  virtue,  and  the  superiority  of 
moral  to  physical  acquirements — it  is  highly 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  moral  and 
intellectual  beings,  that  they  should  go 
about,  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  in  terror 
of  each  other.  Even  a Roman  Poet  says  : 

“ Integer  vita?,  scelerisque  pur  us 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  neque  arcu.” 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the  first 
aggressor  forfeits  the  claim  and  character  of 
man,  and  therefore,  that  he  ought  to  be 
treated  like  the  brute.  But  that  would  be 
to  say,  that  he,  who  is  urged  to  an  act  of 
violence  in  his  defence,  would  also  be  jus- 
tified in  laying  aside  the  attributes  of  reason, 
and  assuming  those  of  the  brute,  because 
his  fellow  creature  so  far  deviated  from  the 
line  of  rationality  as  to  set  him  the  ex- 
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ample : it  would  be  a plea  for  the  degra- 
dation of  Reason,  not  for  its  ascendancy. 
Man  is  superior  to  the  brute,  not  by  his 
physical  but  by  his  moral  energies : and  it 
would  be  a low  distinction  if  one  man  did 
not  excel  another  by  the  same.  Therefore 
if  physical  energies  are  put  forth  on  one 
side,  moral  energies  are  to  be  employed  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  that  the  great  and  wise 
and  good  should  come  down  to  the  level  of 
the  mean  and  ignorant  and  depraved,  so  as 
to  contend  for  superiority  with  the  weapons 
chosen  by  the  latter  ; but  it  is  a contest  of 
virtue,  honour,  justice,  integrity,  benevo- 
lence, and  order,  with  vice,  infamy,  wrong, 
deceit,  violence,  and  confusion.  Who  can 
doubt  where  such  elements  are  fairly  in 
opposition,  to  which  side  Providence  will 
give  the  victory 

But  when  a human  being,  profligate  and 


* In  hujusmodi  certamine  ac  prselio,  nonne,  etiam 
si  hominum  studia  deficient^  dii  ipsi  immortales  cogent 
ab  his  praeclarissimis  virUitibus,  tot  et  tanta  vitia  su- 
perari Cicero^ 
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depraved,  knows  that  society  is  all  up  in 
arms,  and  that  cruel  and  vindictive  laws  are 
in  operation  against  him,  he  will  brave  the 
worst,  with  the  nerve  and  desperation  of  one 
who  has  never  tasted  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  from  any  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
nor  seen  a tear  of  pity  and  compassion  flow- 
ing for  his  sake.  And  so  it  is,  when  the 
worse  part  of  society  are  persuaded,  that  if 
they  encounter  the  better  part,  they  will  be 
resisted  with  violence,  and  if  possible  put 
to  death;  they  will  naturally  prepare  them- 
selves with  weapons  of  destruction,  and 
brace  their  nerves  to  cruelty  : because  they 
feel  a conviction,  that  those  who  would 
take  their  lives  if  they  could^  are  brought 
more  to  a level,  in  intention^  with  them- 
selves* If  they  were  persuaded,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  better  part  would  not  resist 
them  to  the  last  extremity,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that,  whatever  might  be  their  object, 
they  would  rarely  attack  any  one  with 
bloody  designs.  When  it  can  be  shown 
that  mankind  collectively  or  individually 
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can  neither  be  brought  to  listen  to  Reason, 
nor  to  Humanity,  nor  to  Religion ; and 
that  Reason,  Humanity,  and  Religion,  have 
exhausted  their  power  ag*ainst  violence, 
without  effect, — when  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  pay  no  respect  to  the  innocent,  peace- 
able, virtuous,  and  benevolent;  then,  in- 
deed, the  Plea  of  Self-defence,  if  for  no 
other  end,  yet  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
social  and  moral  order,  might  be  admitted 
to  have  some  weight. 

We  are  however  disposed  to  think — 
though  it  is  a question  somewhat  abstruse 
and  difficult  to  meddle  with — that  the  pro- 
position TS  founded  in  Truth,  that  it  is  not 
wholly  by  physical  influence,  such  as  an 
armed  police  or  a militaiy  force,  that  civil 
order  is  maintained,  even  in  heathen  com- 
munities. If  this  be  the  case,  is  it  cre- 
dible that  in  Christian  societies,  right 
should  depend  upon  might  to  secure  its 
ascendancy  ? It  is  the  common  opinion,' 
we  know,  that  it  is  physical  influence 
alone  which  enforces  subordination,  and 
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supports  the  rights  of  justice ; and  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
convince  the  majority  that  this  is  not  the 
case*  For  so  long  as  the  views,  and  hopes, 
and  reasonings  of  men,  are  outward,  they 
will  not  rely  upon  providential  assistance, 
even  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their 
duty,  nor  will  they  admit  it  into  their  calcu- 
lations. But,  however  this  may  be,  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  great  bulwarks  of 
civil  order  rest  on  a firmer  foundation  than 
any  outward  visible  means  of  defence. 

Whatever  physical  influence  may  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  civil  order, 
in  societies  whose  institutions  are  not  all 
established  on  the  basis  of  true  wisdomy 
it  is  the  ascendancy  of  moral  influence,  after 
all,  which  mainly  supports  the  fabric. 

If  physical  influence  constituted  the  only 
means  of  maintaining  civil  order,  evil-doers 
would  plainly,  have  the  advantage,  as  to 
their  physical  strength;  because  the  dis- 
position to  violence  is  more  uni  versal  in  the 
world  than  the  disposition  to  peace  and 
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forbearance.  Upon  the  principle  therefore 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  force 
should  maintain  an  ascendancy  in  human 
affairs,  violence  and  outrage  should  prevail, 
so  as  to  subvert  all  laws,  both  divine  and 
human. 

But  there  is  no  human  society,  which 
subsists  in  such  a state  of  anarchy.  There- 
fore, there  are  other  principles  than  violence 
and  outrage,  which  operate  in  the  human 
mind  to  prevent  it. 

For,  what  else  should  restrain  the  multi- 
tude of  evil  doers,  from  rising  against  the 
good,  and  supporting  the  law  of  vice,  and 
the  dominion  of  violence?  It  is  certain 
that  physical  power  would  be  in  their  hands 
to  effect  these  objects,  if  some  moral  checks 
did  not  prevent  them. 

Surely  these  checks  are,  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  coeval  with  the  first  im- 
pression  of  right  and  wrong,  the  reverence 
of  law  and  justice,  the  natural  sense  of 
Religion,  and  the  consciousness  that  all  the 
better  feelings  of  mankind,  as  well  as  their 
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own  secret  convictions^  would  be  in  array 
against  thenij  if  they  should  be  profligate 
enough  to  make  the  attempt. 

It  is  not  the  fear  of  those  punishments 
which  are  inflicted  by  the  law,  as  Was  ob- 
served by  Cicero,  that  restrains  the  Violent. 
If  this  were  the  only  feeling,  violence  would 
soon  Ke  triumphant  over  law. 

Law  maintains  its  ascendancy,  because  it 
is  founded  in  Justice;  and  Justice  is  for- 
midable to  the  wicked,  because  it  is  an 
institution  of  the  Deity,  from  the  obligation 
of  which  no  man  can  free  his  mind^  except 
a series  of  gradations  in  Vice,  and  by 
reiterated  acts  Of  disobedience. 

The  Almighty,  therefore,  has  hirtlSelf  ap- 
pointed the  checks,  which.  We  may  presume, 
will  for  ever  prevent  the  universal  dominion 
of  vice  over  virtue^  to  what  extent  Soever 
violence  may  rage,  and  wickedness  prevail, 
provided  that  some  men  are  still  found  to 
lift  up  a pure  standard  of  Piety  and  Virtue, 
in  the  earth. 

Let  us  now  briefly  Consider  the 
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Justice  is  either  relative  or  absolute. 
According  to  the  diversity  of  human  laws, 
every  community  may  have  its  peculiar  no- 
tions of  Justice — and  this  is  relative  ; there 
is,  notwithstanding,  an  unalterable  principle 
of  Justice,  which  is  fixed  on  an  immutable 
foundation.  Every  act  of  aggression  on  life 
or  property  implies  injustice;  and  as  in- 
justice ought  to  be  punished,  it  must  be 
lawful  to  prevent  it,  so  far  as  man  is  clearly 
commissioned  with  authority  to  do  so  from 
his  Maker.  The  Greeks,  while  they  dif- 
fered among  themselves,  had  notions  of 
justice  differing  in  some  respects  from  those 
of  the  Romans.  Both,  like  the  Persians, 
Indians,  and  Chinese,  formed  their  systems 
of  jurisprudence  from  the  light  of  nature. 
Wrong  and  outrage,  therefore,  have  been 
restrained  and  punished,  according  to  the 
notions  of  natural  justice  in  different  coun- 
tries, unenlightened  by  Divine  laws.  Now^, 
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the  Divine  laws  from  which  Justice  has 
emanated,  have  been  varied,  for  wise  pur- 
poses, in  different  Dispensations  to  Man,  as 
it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Author  to  promul- 
gate a Law  of  Fear  or  a Law  of  Love.-^ 
And  the  Institutions  of  Christianity,  being 
founded  on  Divine  Grace,  are  more  mer- 
ciful than  the  institutions  of  Moses, — 
Therefore,  the  former  should  be  funda- 
mentally^ part  and  parcel  of  the  laws” 
of  every  Christian  governments  If  these 
laws  are  not  in  themselves  adequate  to 
the  support  and  order  of  Christian  states, 
then  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  propose 
a system  of  rules  inapplicable  to  human 
society.  But  the  latter  supposition  cannot 
for  a moment  be  entertained,  and  therefore 
is  not  true;  neither ; is  the  former.  In  all 
that  concerned  inward  purity  of  heart  and 
every  avenue  that  might  lead  to  defilement, 
a stricter  discipline  was  imposed  upon 
the  Christian  than  upon  the  Jew : but  in 
all  that  concerned  the  use  of  outward  forms 
and  ceremonies,  the  Christian  was  released 
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from  a heavy  yoke  which  was  laid  upon  the 
Jew.  So  theOj  the  harsher  code  of  the  Jew 
has  been  superseded  by  the  milder  code  of 
the  Christian.  Now,  as  for  the  most  part, 
it  was  the  Law  of  Retaliation  which  mea- 
sured judgment  to  the  Hebrew  transgressor, 
and  justice  to  him  that  was  injured;  soil 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  Law  of  Mercy 
which  is  appointed  to  administer  Justice 
between  Christians.  Beyond  this,  every 
act  of  undue  severity,  either  of  individuals 
or  of  society,  against  offenders,  is  a violation 
of  Christian  precept,  and  so  far  an  act  of 
injustice,  and  of  rebellion  against  its  mer- 
ciful government;  whatever  excuses  may 
be  made  of  expediency  and  necessity  on  the 
score  of  civil  order.  When  the  professed 
upholders  of  Christian  law  wilfully  trans- 
gress its  precepts,  on  the  presumption  that 
they  are  too  weak  to  bind  the  lawless,  they 
themselves  give  to  the  world  a most  per- 
nicious example  of  practical  unbelief.  And 
their  example  is  not  lost;  for  infidelity 
openly  points  at  the  inconsistency,  and 
B 2 
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rails  at  those  benign  institutions  for  their 
supposed  inefficacy,  which  the  Christian 
senator  has  not  the  courage  to  act  upon  and 
to  enforce,  though  he  boasts  of  their  su- 
preme authority. 

The  Christian  Legislator  was  not  merely 
satisfied  to  have  the  conduct  exempt  from 
the  guilt  of  any  gross  immorality ; he  re- 
quired the  heart  itself  to  be  free  from  stain. 
Hence  he  contrasted  those  capital  offences, 
that  were  already  denounced  in  the  Jew- 
ish code,  with  the  first  buddings  of  un- 
lawful desire,  from  which  they  sprung ; and 
therefore  struck  at  the  root,  by  forbidding 
even  the  least  appearance  of  evil  in  the 
heart  itself  to  be  encouraged.  The  Jewish 
Law  commanded : Thou  shalt  not  kill. — 
The  Christian  : Thou  shalt  not  even  be 
angry  with  thy  brother.  The  Jewish  Law 
says : Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. — 
The  Christian  : Thou  shalt  not  be  guilty 
in  this  respect  even  so  far  as  thought  or 
desire.  The  Jewish  La\v  adjudges,  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a tootli  foi’  a tooth.” — 
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The  Christian  enjoins^  that  men  shall  not 
resist  evil^  either  when  wronged  in  person 
or  property ; /.  e.  smitten  on  the  cheek  or 
despoiled  of  a garment.  The  Jewish  Law 
commands : Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thy- 
self.— The  Christian : Swear  not  at  all ; - but 
let  your  affirmation  and  negation  be  yea  and 
nay.  And  lastly,  the  Jewish  Law  per- 
mitted men  to  hate  their  enemies:  those 
who  were  the  enemies  of  God  and  Right- 
eousness.— But  the  Christian  says,  in  the 
Spirit  of  Peace  : Love  your  enemies” — 
adding,  “ for  if  ye  love  them  that  love  you, 
what  reward  have  ye?”  For  Christians 
should  be  in  spirit  like  the  Father  of  all, 

who  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  as  well  as 
on  the  unjust.” 

Now,  it  is  certain,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  precepts,  in  which  Christ 
laid  down  for  his  followers  a stricter  path 
to  walk  in  than  Moses  had  appointed  for 
the  Jews,  he  relaxed  the  severity  of  penal 
ordinances  : for,  while  he  omitted  nothing 
which  might  lead  the  obedient  disciples 
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onward  to  perfection,  he  was  silent  upon 
every  thing  that  might  seem  to  warrant  the 
exercise  of  severity  against  sinners ; because 
his  ojffice  was  not  to  punish  sin  in  the  re- 
pentant sinner,  but  to  take  it  wholly  away; 
and  even  when  the  woman  convicted  of  a 
capital  offence  was  brought  before  him  for 
judgment,  he  gave  a memorable  lesson  to 
modern  Wislators : Let  him  that  is  without 
sin  cast  the  jirst  stone.  If,  therefore,  we 
may  take  our  notions  of  Justice  from  the 
spirit  of  Christ’s  precepts,  it  has  nothing 
vindictive  in  its  character:  vengeance  be- 
longs only  to  God. 

Hence,  if  Christian  Justice  be  the  rule 
and  guide  of  human  councils — and  it  ought 
to  be  so,  for  every  follower  of  Christ  should 
obey  his  precepts  and  cultivate  the  same 
spirit — it  can  give  no  sanction  to  war  and 
contention,  or  to  any  sort  of  penal  retribu- 
tion from  man,  except  that  which  leads  to 
the  correction  oj  xice  and  to  repentance. 
Because,  Christian  justice  is  in  all  respects 
identified  with,  and  cannot  be  separated 
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fronij  Divine  justice*  There  is  no  human 
being,  nor  any  assemblage  of  human  beingsy 
who,  by  law  or  ordinance,  can  justly  au- 
thorize an  act  which  a not  founded  on  the 
principles  of  Christian  justice.  If  these 
principles  are  merciful,  they  must  be  obey- 
ed, if  men  would  look  for  mercy  from  their 
Maker,  however  hard  the  necessity  of  the 
case  may  seem  to  those  who  are  injured. 

Now,  unless  the  rulers  of  Christian  States 
can  prove  themselves  duly  commissioned  by 
a special  mandate  of  the  Almighty,  to  exe- 
cute his  sovereign  will  against  transgressors, 
by  some  violent  penal  chastisement,  they 
cannot  consistently  plead  that  they  have 
the  sanction  of  Christian  Justice.  For,  if 
they  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  act 
under  this  influence  and  with  this  divine 
authority,  any  other  Justice  to  which  they 
may  appeal  and  lay  claim,  whether  Jewish 
or  Heathen,  will  neither  recommend  the 
tribunal  by  which  it  is  administered  in  the 
sight  of  men,  as  a Christian  tribunal,  nor 
will  it  call  down  the  divine  blessing  which 
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was  pronounced  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
upon  the  merciful. 

We  have  an  example  of  Christian  Juris- 
prudence in  practical  operation^  in  the 
early  history  of  Pennsylvania : and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  constable’s  staff  was  found  to 
be  sufficient^  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
people,  and  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
criminal  laws,  without  sword  or  musket. 

This  argument,  therefore,  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  idea,  that  all  good  men  may 
not  lawfully  co-operate  to  preserve  peace 
and  order,  and  to  restrain  the  violent,  as 
they  would  restrain  those  who  are  devoid 
of  Reason.  But  it  insists  on  the  condition, 
that,  in  so  doing,  they  carry  with  them 
neither  the  temper  nor  the  instruments  of 
violence.  There  is  not  in  the  universe  a 
greater  coward  than  the  man,  who  is  guilty 
of  some  flagitious  crime,  and  sees  the  indig- 
nation  of  the  good  on  all  sides  roused 
against  him  : — The  wicked  fleeth  when 
nomanpursueth.”  And  there  is  not,  on  the 
contrary,  any  one  more  truly  bold  than  the 
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good  man,  who  goes  forth  unarmed,  con- 
fiding in  God  and  his  integrity,  against  the 
weapons  of  the  cruel The  righteous  is 
bold  as  a lion.” 


Plea  of  Necessity. 

The  word  Necessity,  when  applied  to  the 
moral  conduct  of  free  agents,  implies  Duty, 
and  in  the  case  of  War,  it  involves  two  con- 
siderations : First,  the  duty  of  preserving 
our  existence ; and  secondly,  obedience  to 
moral  or  divine  requisition. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  these 
duties  may  seem  to  interfere,  the  first  must 
yield  to  the  last.  For,  the  promise  or  assur- 
ance of  immortal  felicity  to  all  who  obey 
the  divine  commands,  cuts  off  the  justifica- 
tion that  would  lean  upon  self-preservation 
as  a paramount  duty  ; and  by  making  tem^ 
poral  concerns  of  little  account  in  the  scale, 
whether  they  be  possessions,  privileges, 
rights,  or  the  endearments  of  kindred,  it 
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enhances  the  value  of  the  there- 

fore exacts  unconditional  submission  to 
the  divine  law.  If  these  principles  did  not 
holdj  no  man  would  ever  have  been  a mar- 
tyr to  the  convictions  of  his  conscience. 

Necessity  cannot  surely  imply  that  when 
life  appears  to  be  in  danger^  every  other 
consideration  is  to  be  set  aside  in  order  to 
preserve  it.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture:  it  is  not  even  the  doctrine  of 
heathen  Philosophy. 

It  was  an  old  saying  among  those  who 
were  but  partially  enlightened  respecting  a 
future  state,  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum : — ^ 
Let  man  do  his  duty,  whatever  extremity 
may  happen ; and  it  was  consistently  held 
that,  in  some  cases,  when  pressed  by  vio- 
lence, men  ought  rather  to  surrender  their 
lives,  than  submit  to  any  act  of  turpitude 
or  ignominy,  for  the  sake  of  prolonging 
their  existence.  So  then,  the  preservation 
of  life  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
end  and  object  of  rational  beings.  For, 
virtue  required  that  life  itself  should  be 
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undeiTalued,  when  placed  in  competition 
with  duty  and  true  honour.  If  a man  were 
reduced  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  telling 
a falsehood  to  save  his  life^  would  he  be 
justified  in  violating  the  Truth^  when  he 
felt  persuaded  that  there  is  a God  in  heaven 
to  reward  the  upright  ? If  he  were  reduced 
to  the  supposed  necessity  of  killing  another 
to  save  himself^  would  he  be  justified  in 
breaking  the  Christian  injunction^  not 
to  resist  evil/’  when  he  entertained  a reli- 
gious confidence  that  mercy  would  here- 
after be  extended  to  all  that  show  mercy  ? 

But  it  might  happen^  as  it  often  has  hap- 
penedj  that  the  necessity  of  violent  resist- 
ance might  not  be  real,  and  that,  in  the 
very  crisis  of  alarm,  by  some  unforeseen 
incident,  life  might  be  preserved  with  hon- 
our. How  lamentable,  then,  must  be  the 
reflection  to  a Christian,  that  by  yielding 
to  revenge  he  had  cut  off  a fellow-creature 
in  the  midst  of  his  crimes,  who,  by  a little 
kindness  and  persuasion,  from  an  enemy^ 
might  have  been  made  a friend,  and,  who, 
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by  means  of  salutary  discipline,  might  have 
been  turned  from  a course  of  wickedness  to 
a state  of  acceptance  with  his  Maker ! 

The  argument  which  supports  the  Ne- 
cessity of  force  being  opposed  to  force, 
assumes,  that  nations  or  individuals  being 
threatened,  and  life,  or  liberty,  or  property, 
being  in  consequence  endangered,  arms 
must  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  protection : Therefore,  that  those 
who  meditate  or  offer  violence,  are  to  be 
resisted  with  brute  violence,  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  if  possible  put  to  death. 

Now,  who  is  competent  to  judge  of  the 
Necessity  and  the  danger,  supposing  the 
plea  to  be  admitted  ? Is  he  who  is  im- 
pelled by  Fear  or  Anger  ? or  the  sensitive 
politician  who  weaves  his  web  at  every 
court,  and  is  tremblingly  alive  to  each  of 
its  vibrations  ? or  is  the  weaker  state  when 
threatened  by  the  stronger  ? 

There  is  no  one,  surely,  more  unfit  for 
judging  dispassionately  of  what  is  right  to 
be  done  in  cases  of  imminent  peril  than  the 
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fearful.  Fear  pictures  imaginary  dangers. 
It  excludes  all  reliance  upon  Providence. 
It  therefore  moves  the  mind  from  the  settled 
resting-place  of  Fortitude,  in  which  it  is 
best  prepared  to  meet  and  to  overcome 
Danger  by  moral  intrepidity.  Hence  Fear 
ought  not  to  govern  a rational  being  in  the 
midst  of  peril,  either  as  a motive  or  a guide. 
What  has  the  man  of  integrity  to  fear  ? 

With  respect  to  the  quick  and  headlong 
impulse  of  Anger,  he  that  seeks  to  attain 
any  rational  end,  while  under  its  influence, 
instead  of  waiting  for  a calm,  puts  to 
sea  in  the  violence  of  a storm.”  As  the 
instinctive  principles  which  comprehend 
the  Appetites  and  Desires  must  be  re- 
strained, so  nothing  is  more  true  than  that 
moral  and  intellectual  beings  are  not  to 
suffer  the  animal  principle  of  Resentment  to 
hurry  them  indiscriminately  and  without 
deliberation  into  action. 

If  it  be  said  that  in  well  disciplined  ar- 
mies there  is  neither  Fear  nor  Anger,  but  a 
courageous  and  manly  spirit ; and  therefoi'e 
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that  these  strictures  do  not  apply,  we 
grantj  the  objection  may  be  true,  as  far  as  it 
refers  to  these  as  instruments.  But  it  is  not 
true  as  it  refers  to  those  who  make  use  of 
them.  The  soldier,  being  reduced,  by  a 
voluntary  act,  to  the  state  of  passive 
obedience,  makes  a conscience  of  submit- 
ting his  will  in  every  thing  to  that  of  his 
superior;  whether  he  be  commanded  to 
shoot  his  fellov/  soldier,  or  to  destroy  his 
enemy  and  burn  his  habitation,  or  to  seize 
the  property  of  his  countrymen,  or  to  expose 
his  own  life  to  certain  destruction:  and  if 
he  conscientiously  believes  this  duty  to  be 
paramount,  far  be  it  from  us  to  condemn 
him.  We  have  not  to  do  with  the  dilfferent 
degrees  of  light  in  the  minds  of  men,  but 
with  the  light  of  Scripture — the  clear  and 
explicit  commands  of  Christ.  When  it 
can  be  proved  from  these,  that  a man  may 
resist  evil^  may  pursue  his  revenge  with 
the  sword^  may  hate  his  enemy  and  take 
away  his  life^  then  we  will  give  up  the 
argument.  But  we  think  there  would  be 
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more  honesty  in  avowing  that  the  yoke  of 
Christian  discipline  is  too  hard  for  us  to 
bear,  than  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the 
duty  of  forbearance  with  revenge,  the  love 
of  our  enemies  with  their  destruction,  and 
the  peaceful  character  with  the  warlike. 

Christian  laws  have  respect  to  the  highest 
degree  of  human  excellence : they  admit 
no  inferior  standard  of  virtue : they  will 
have  men  to  be  Christians  in  deed  and  in 
truth.  They  do  not  insist  upon  precise 
conformity  in  some,  and  allow  partial  con- 
formity in  others,  merely  because  the  latter 
choose  a path  for  themselves  not  quite  so 
straight.  There  is  but  one  pattern  of  ex- 
cellence proposed  to  all  for  imitation.  All 
may  fail  short  in  degree  : but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  fix  any  inferior  rule.  If  so,  the 
rule  might  vary  in  every  community. 
And  at  last  the  conqueror  might  be  es- 
teemed more  noble  than  the  martyr;  and 
the  warlike  Mahomet  be  set  up  as  a more 
worthy  example  for  men  to  follow  than  the 
peaceful  Messiah. 
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Whatever  allowance  therefore  we  may  be 
disposed  to  make  for  the  hired  soldier;  for 
those  at  the  helm  of  Christian  states,  as 
lawgivers  and  counsellors,  who  send  him 
upon  his  commission,  and  give  the  impulse 
to  all  his  movements,  we  cannot  feel  the 
same  indulgence.  Whether  they  may  call 
it  honour  or  national  independence,  for 
which  they  have  recourse  to  arms,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  the  true  motives  for  orga- 
nizing armies  are  Fear,  Jealousy,  or  Re- 
sentment. 

These  are  motives  which  ought  not  to 
enter  into  the  mind  of  a Christian,  much 
less  to  influence  his  conduct.  With,  respect 
indeed  to  the  last,  it  would  be  more  credit- 
able to  Humanity,  that  men  should  go 
forward  to  the  work  of  Death  under  this 
animal  influence, — because  brute  passion 
extinguishes  for  the  time  what  is  generous 
and  amiable, — than  under  the  factitious 
and  delusive  influence  of  any  other  prin- 
ciple which  has  acquired  a specious  name 
among  men,  such  as  Honour,  Glory,  or 
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Love  of  Country.  The  more  human  na- 
ture is  refined  and  enlightened^  the  more  it 
should  possess  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, and  the  less  of  a thirst  for  blood. 
True  Honour,  true  Glory,  true  Love  of 
Country,  if  the  terms  were  rightly  under- 
stood, would  effectually  restrain  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  nation,  who  knew  their  real 
interests,  from  engaging  in  conflicts  that 
must  tend  unavoidably  to  demoralize  their 
countrymen,  to  waste  their  strength  and 
resources,  and  to  subject  themselves  to  repri- 
sals from  their  enemies.  By  means  of  capri- 
cious and  false  associations,  which  artfully 
cover  a deformity  that  could  not  be  endured 
if  the  veil  were  removed.  Honour,  Glory, 
and  Love  of  Country,  are  prostituted  to 
ends,  which  are  alike  derogatory  to  Rea- 
son, and  abhorrent  from  the  meek  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore  cannot  in  any 
way  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
If  they  could,  the  world  ought  to  be  used 
as  a great  stage  on  which  contending  armies 
should  be  perpetually  struggling  for  the 
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support  and  exercise  of  tlie  military  vir^ 
tues  ; instead  of  a theatre  for  the  display 
of  benevolence,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
the  propagation  of  Truth,  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
universal  spread  of  Peace  and  Righteous- 
ness. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  presumed  Necessity, 
which  have  been  urged  by  politicians  for 
embroiling  two  nations  in  war,  are  almost 
calculated  to  excite  a smile — if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  excite  a smile  on  such  a subject. 
The  reasons  have  been  so  puerile,  and  the 
causes  of  difference  so  easy  to  have  been 
removed  by  a little  mutual  concession,  that 
it  is  marvellous,  that  any  stress  should  have 
been  laid  on  such  pretended  justifications; 
for  these  are  seen  by  the  dispassionate  ob- 
servers at  a distance,  in  their  true  light,  as 
unworthy  of  the  least  consideration  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  and  true  national  glory. 
The  sensitive  jealousy  of  politicians  towards 
rival  states  is  always  rankling  as  in  a 
feverish  excitement.  To  them,  trifles 
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light  as  air”  are  strong  confirmations  of 
intended  coolness  and  hostility.  They  raise 
the  phantom  and  they  pursue  it.  Hence,  a 
political  necessity  for  War  has  been  urged^ 
on  account  of  an  obsolete  claim  of  some 
insignificant  portion  of  territory,  or  an 
alleged  insult  offered  to  a flag  or  an  am- 
bassador, or  a breach  of  some  punctilio,  or 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  some  article  of 
commerce,  or  some  private  pique  betw^een 
rulers  or  ministers,  or  the  fancied  undue 
preponderance  in  the  scale  of  balanced 
power,  or  some  other  of  the  many  bubbles 
blown  by  secret  ambition,  and  constantly 
floating  in  the  fluctuating  element  of  diplo- 
matic intrigue.  It  is  manifest,  that  every 
one  of  these  causes  would  really  have  no 
more  to  do  with  Necessity  than  the  appear- 
ance of  a Comet : which,  in  times  of  super- 
stition^ it  was  imagined,  did  exert  some 
necessary  influence  in  producing  War. 

‘‘  The  Comet  from  its  flaming  hair 

Shakes  down  diseases,  pestilence  and  War.” 

Pope's  Homer. 
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When  a weak  state  is  menaced  by  one 
that  is  powerful,  there  is  prima  facie  a 
strong  justification  for  taking  up  arms  to 
defend  what  are  called  its  Rights.  The 
cause  is  supposed  to  be  one  which  Heaven 
must  approve.  The  Love  of  Liberty,  na- 
4^ural  to  man,  awakes  enthusiasm  ; the  God 
of  Justice  is  invoked  in  aid  of  the  enter- 
prize;  and,  as  if  to  encourage  and  em- 
bolden, the  secret  prayers  of  the  friends  of 
civil  liberty  in  all  countries,  who  look  at 
the  object  without  regarding  the  means,  are 
put  up  for  its  success.  And  what  are  the 
usual  consequences  ? As  if  the  Almighty 
Controller  of  human  events  designed  to 
-shew  his  creature  man,  that,  in  this  age  of 
the  world,  it  is  not  by  savage  contention 
, that  the  ends  of  his  sovereign  Justice  should 
-be  attained  in  the  earth  : the  weak  state  i^ 
overthrown ; wickedness  is  triumphant^; 
diousands  perhaps  are  slain;  and  the  re- 
mainder reduced  to  a condition  far  more 
abject  and  degraded  than  if  they  had  sub- 
mitted peaceably  to  the  aggression,  with  no 
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other  appearance  of  resistance  than  that 
moral  sting  which  an  unoffending  and 
peaceable  state  throws  against  its  adversary, 
when  it  protests  firmly  and  energetically, 
with  Reason  and  Justice  on  its  side,  against 
wanton  and  unprincipled  aggression.  The 
latter  would  be  a case,  in  which,  as  human 
nature  is  constituted,  the  very  agents  would 
be  ashamed  of  the  commission  they  had 
undertaken ; and  they  would  be  disposed, 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  to  lessen  the^ 
weight  of  oppression  upon  the  innocent, 
instead  of  adding  to  the  burden. 

. Of  all  the  reasonings  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  arms,  there  is  none  which  comes  home^ 
more  closely  to  flesh  and  blood,  or  is  more 
triumphantly  urged  against  the  disciple  of 
Peace,  than  that  which  supposes  the  circum- 
stance of  a civil  war  and  of  a murderer  at 
our  own  houses.  In  civil  wars,  it  is  well- 
known,  that  violence,  as  in  the  contentions 
of  kindred,  rages  with  unnatural  fury ; for 
men  will,  bear  oppression  from-  strangers' 
better  than  from  their  owa"  countrymen;^ 
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so  that  he  who  professes  to  be  neutralj  in- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  a friend,  is  com- 
monly looked  upon  as  an  enemy  by  both 
parties. 

And  when  the  peace  of  a family  circle  is 
invaded,  and  instant  destruction  seems  to 
be  impending  over  our  dearest  connexions, 
all  that  is  human  within  us  is  roused  by  the 
argument  in  question,  to  justify  the  imme- 
diate attempt  to  destroy  the  guilty  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  innocent. 

Abstractedly  viewing  the  two  cases,  there 
could  scarcely  be  a difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  course  a man  of  common 
worldly  prudence  would  adopt. 

In  the  one  case  he  would  connect  himself 
With  one  side  or  the  other,  as  well  to  secure 
his  safety,  as  to  fulfil  what  he  might  con- 
sider a point  of  duty.  In  the  other  he 
would  obey  the  impulse  of  his  sensitive 
nature,  and  would  pursue  the  first  bent  of 
his  mind,  not  only  in  resisting  the  meditated 
wrong,  but  in  taking  the  life  of  his  oppo- 
nent. With  those  to  whom  this  world  is 
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every  thing,  and  father,  mother,  wife,  chil- 
dren, friends,  riches,  possessions,  privileges, 
and  life,  are  dearer  than  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
vrith  the  promises  of  a blessed  immortality 
annexed,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  would 
be  nugatory  to  argue  in  this  matter.  But 
with  any  who  place  their  hopes  in  heaven, 
and  their  reliance  upon  Providence,  and 
who  would  rather  surrender  the  object 
most  dear  to  them  than  violate  the  least 
of  the  commands  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  a 
momentary  inquiry  at  least  might  be  ad- 
mitted r- 

Will  Heaven,  indeed,  permit  the  arm  of 
violence  to  rob  me  of  my  friends  or  property 
and  perhaps  my  life?  Shall  I obey  the 
commands  of  Christ  in  pursuing  my  enemy 
even  to  death  ? Shall  I hurry  an  assassin 
to  the  grave  in  the  midst  of  his  crime,  who 
may  possibly  become  my  friend,  and  sin- 
cerely repent  of  his  wicked  design  ? Shall 
I resist  the  violent  on  his  own  ground, 
with  his  own  weapons,  and  on  his  ©wn 
principles — those  of  violence?  If  1 do, 
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how  then  is  the  standard  of  Peace  to  be 
supported  in  the  world?  How  is  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  himself  imitated  and  recom- 
mended to  others  by  such  conduct  ? 

If  tlie  first  impulse  is  right  and  must  be 
obejedj  these  questions  are  not  appropriate. 
If  these  questions  strike  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian with  any  weight,  and  cannot  be  an- 
swered without  serious,  misgivings,  it  is 
Tuost  probable  that  the  first  impulse  is 
wrong,  or  at  least,  is  to  be  restrained  by  a 
higher  principle.  ' 

After  all,  therefore,  that  can  be  said  on 
either  side,  we  must  at  last  come  to  this 
question,  whether  the  Lord’s  devoted  fol- 
lowers, the  peace-makers  on  whom  Christ 
pronounced  his  blessing — not  Christians  by 
riame  and  tradition  only,  not  those  who 
Mould  cement  the  interests  of  tw  o worlds 
together  which  are  incompatible — are  to 
rely  upoahis  Providence  in  their  extremity, 
iw  oa  the  nse  of  means  which  seem  directly 
tx>  involve.mbreaeh  of  his  Divine  Laws,  and 
to  i fdster  the  indulgence  of  propensities 
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which  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  peaceful  kingdom.  It  is  im- 
possible to  argue  the  case  upon  Christian 
principles,  without  distinct  reference  to  the 
immediate  care  of  Providence.  Unless  this 
betaken  for  granted,  all  human  reasoning 
is  against  the  principles  we  defend.  If  this 
be  admitted,  with  those  proper  limitations^ 
which  man’s  free  agency  requires,  the  cause 
of  Truth  and  Innocence  and  Justice,  must 
be  the  cause  of  God  himself,  and  defensible 
only  by  moral  weapons.  He  that  proceeds 
to  violence  in  the  support  of  moral  order, 
usurps  the  sceptre  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler, 
and  employs  the  thunder,  and  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  flood,  and  the  lightning,  and 
the  hurricane,  against  his  fellow-creature. 
But  there  is  this  difference,  that, in  the  hands 
oj*  the  Almighty,  the  ^^onflict  is  succeeded 
by  a state  of  calm,  and  it  contributes  tO; 
some  good  natural  design,  bringing  things, 
into  harmony  : w^hereas,  in  the  hands  of 
man,  w:hen  he  attempts  to  wield  these  in^t 
struments  of  vengeance,  in  other  words,  ofl 
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physical  power,  against  his  enemy,  what- 
ever calm  may  ensue,  it  is  not  the  quiet  of 
harmony  but  of  smothered  hate,  ready,  on 
the  first  slight  occasion,  to  burst  into  fury. 
In  the  one  case,  there  is  only  a deformity  of 
the  natural  world,  which  is  slight  and  tran- 
sient and  salutary  in  its  effects ; in  the 
other,  a state  of  moral  disorder,  which  the 
conflict  does  not  terminate,  but  leaves  be- 
hind it  heart-burnings  and  miseiy,  and  the 
various  forms  of  moral  evil.  For,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  War  puts  in  operation  a 
more  demoralizing,  inhuman,  and  unchris- 
tian machinery,  than  was  ever  devised  by 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.  Its  causes 
and  its  effects  go  hand  in  hand,  and  like  the 
tree  and  its  fruits,  betray  their  near  affinity. 
On  one  side  we  may  see  the  lust  of  domi- 
nion and  of  military  fame,  with  all  its 
aspiring  notions ; on  the  other,  fear  and 
revenge,  with  its  low  degrading  passions, 
all  alike  antichristian,  entering  into  the 
motives.  As  to  the  effects,  we  shall  scarcely 
err  in  affirming,  that  few  conquerors  ever 
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yet  returned  from  battle  without  some 
secret  stings  of  conscience,  nor  armies 
without  more  or  less  moral  corruption ; nor 
has  any  nation  ever  withdrawn  itself  from 
a contest  without  paying  a severe  and 
bloody  price  for  all  its  victories.  Cicero 
would  not  have  declared  that  he  preferred 
the  most  unjust  and  disadvantageous  peace 
to  the  jus  test  war — iniquissimam  pacem 
justissimo  bello  antefero” — if  his  experience 
had  not  proved  this  to  be  the  case.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  deduced  this 
conclusion  from  facts  more  than  from  prin- 
ciples. And  Tacitus,  another  enlightened 
Roman,  takes  it  for  granted,  as  a thing  in 
itself  obvious, — that  it  was  infinitely  better 
for  a nation  to  cultivate  peace  than  to 
perplex  itself  with  war — Quis  ignorat 
satius  ac  melius  esse  pace  frui  quam  bello 
vexari  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
heathen  statesmen  would  have  established 
principles  in  direct  opposition  to  fact  and 
Expediency.  How  strong,  then,  must  he 
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the  ground  taken  by  the  Christian  statesman 
in  advocating  Peace,  when  he  finds  that  the. 
principles  of  that  Religion  which  was  sent 
to  lead  human  nature  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, confirm  the  practical  conclusions  of 
€he  wise  heathen  ! No  man  can  be  so  bold 
as  to  argue  that  any  one  of  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  or  any  part  of  his  conduct,  can  b^ 
construed  into  a direct  or  indirect  vindi^ 
cation  of  War.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
positive  injunctions  to  maintain  Peace,  and 
to  subdue  the  elements  of  War,  are  nu- 
merous and  unequivocal.  And  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  Apostles. 

It  has  therefore  been  discovered  by  ex- 
perience, and  experience  is  in  unison  with 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that 
there  are  principles  of  human  conduct- 
principles  opposed  to  brute  violence  in  all 
its  forms — whose  operation  is  so  powerful, 
that  while  they  prove  a support  to  the 
innocent,  by  turning  them  to  an  Almighty 
JP^-otector,  they  soften  the  fury  of  their  op-, 
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pressors,  and  frequently  change  it  into 
admiration : So  that  these  cannot  but; 
observe  the  contrast  between  the  self- 
protecting  armour  of  Piety,  and  the  deso- 
lating instruments  of  Cruelty^ 

It  is  a fact  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence^ 
that,  when  things  have  been  brought  to  the 
most  critical  juncture,  and,  according  to 
human  apprehension,  death  or  bondage  has 
been  inevitable,  those,  who  have  been 
enabled  to  trust  with  meekness  iu/Divine 
Help,  have  experienced  wonderful  preser- 
vation. And,  on  the  contrary,  how  many 
examples  are  there  of  those  who  have  re- 
sisted violence,  falling  victims!  So  that, 
active  resistance,  it  would  appear,  often 
defeats  its  end  : while  non-resistance  * ac- 
companied with  suitable  dispositions,  has 
the  immediate  effect  of  disarming  ferocity, 
and  suspending  the  meditated  blow.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  look  far  into  human  na- 
ture to  explain  the  theory  of  these  moral 
phenomena.  But  it  is  time  that  Christian 
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statesmen  should  know,  and  that  they 
should  act  upon  the  conviction,  that  the 
system  of  Christianity  contains  the  pro- 
foundest  principles  of  Philosophy  as  well 
as  of  Divine  Truth ; and  that  so  far  from 
being  visionary  in  their  application,  they 
are  of  the  highest  practical  utility,  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances : and 
happy  are  they  who  have  faith  to  put 
them  in  practice,  as  individuals  or  as 
nations. 


The  preceding  observations  are  made 
with  a view  to  prepare  the  reader’s  mind  for 
the  following  narrative,  and  to  illustrate  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  Principles  of 
Peace ; and  the  events  are  recorded  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  by  well-authenticated 
facts,  how  a Christian  society,  professing 
and  acting  upon  these  principles,  demeaned 
itself  under  the  awful  trials  of  civil  war, 
and  how  many  individual  families  of  that 
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society  were  circumstanced,  who,  from  time 
to  time,  found  themselves  at  the  mercy,  and 
in  the  power,  outwardly  at  least,  of  some 
of  the  most  undisciplined  and  cruel  of  the 
human  race. 

It  is  supposed  that  facts  will  have  greater 
influence  in  convincing  the  judgment,  than 
reasonings  however  clear,  or  precepts  how- 
ever highly  sanctioned. 


CHAP.  IL 

STATE  OF  THE  SOCIETT  OF  FRIENDS.  PRH- 
YIOUS  TO,  AND  DURING,  THE  REBELLION.. 

It  is  generally  known  that  an  objection 
to  take  part  in  War,  in  any  shape,  forms 
one  of  the  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers.  This  objection 
is  purely  religious,  and  is  founded  upon 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  Dispensation,  as  it  is  illustrated  in 
the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  aad 
exemplified  in  their  practice.  They  con- 
sider that  it  must  follow  as  a necessary 
consequence,  that  a religion  breathing 
Peace  and  Goodwill  to  men,  cannot,  in  any 
case,  be  supported  by  the  Spirit  of  War. 
'I’hey  believe,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
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practice  of  this  Evil,  among  the  professors 
of  Christianity,  has  tended,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  to  prevent  its  propa- 
gation in  the  w orld,  to  tarnish  its  excellency 
in  the  eyes  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  and  to 
confirm  their  speculative  mid  practical 
errors.  As  it  was  not  by  the  secular  arm, 
but,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sword,  that 
it  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men, 
and  was  first  promulgated,  so  they  believe, 
that  its  final  establishment  in  the  nations 
of  the  earth  will  be  effected  throuoh  the 

o 

medium  of  the  softening  influence  of  its 
pacific  spirit,  and  by  the  glorious  example 
of  Peace  and  Concord  among  its  followers. 

In  the  year  1798,  the  state  of  Ireland 
afforded  a striking  occasion  to  the  members 
of  this  Society,  who  are  scattered  abroad  in 
different  parts  of  that  kingdom,  to  put  the 
efficacy  of  their  peaceful  principles  to  the 
test.  It  is,  however,  to  be  presumed,  that, 
even  if  outward  preservation  had  not  been 
experienced,  they  who  conscientiously  take 
the  maxims  of  Peace  for  the  rule  of  their 
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conduct,  would  hold  it  not  less  their  duty 
to  conform  to  these  principles  : because  the 
reward  of  such  as  endeavour  to  act  in  obe- 
dience to  their  Divine  Master’s  will,  is  not 
always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  present  life. 
While,  therefore,  the  fact  of  their  outward 
preservation  would  be  no  sufficient  argu- 
ment to  themselves  that  they  had  acted  as 
they  ought  to  act  in  such  a crisis,  it  affords 
a striking  lesson  to  all  who  will  take  no  prin- 
ciple for  a rule  of  human  conduct,  even  if 
it  should  have  the  sanction  of  Divine  au- 
thority, that  has  not  been  verified  by  ex- 
perience. 

When  a kingdom  is  divided  in  itself,  it 
is  difficult  for  any  to  remain  neutral.  Ei- 
ther the  passions  of  human  nature,  by  the 
influence  of  many  private  and  public  bonds, 
will  be  pressed  to  a near  union  with  one  of 
the  contending  parties ; or  the  Christian 
principle  of  universal  charity  must  operate 
uniformly  and  powerfully  in  maintaining  a 
dignified  and  amicable  relation  with  alL 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  subdue  the 
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natural  propensity  which  we  feel  to  imbibe 
the  fears,  hopes,  wishes,  and  prejudices  of 
our  neighbour,  to  bear  his  reproach  for  our 
seeming  apathy,  and  in  this  way  to  clear 
the  avenue  of  the  mind  from  the  seeds  of 
contention,  that  in  thought  and  word,  as  well 
as  in  deed,  we  may  be  followers  of  Peace. 

Whatever  secret  and  slowly-operating 
causes  might  have  conspired  to  produce  the 
Rebellion  of  1798,  it  is  certain,  that  different 
objects  were  proposed  by  two  great  classes 
of  the  Insurgents.  By  some,  civil  liberty — 
a specious  pretence  in  all  ages  to  the  warm 
and  enterprising, — by  others,  uniformity  in 
religious  Faith — an  imposing  object  to  the 
dark  and  bigotted,  were  held  up  as  justi- 
fiable reasons  for  erecting  the  standard  of 
Sedition,  and  plunging  their  native  country 
into  the  horrors  of  a civil  war.  The  mem- 
bers of  a Society  which  neither  united  with 
the  political  nor  the  religious  views  of  these 
factious  bands,  might  naturally  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  both ; at  least,  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  considered  as  friends  ; 
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andj  in  relation  to  the  government,  as  a 
part  of  the  community^  which  did  not  exert 
itself  actively  in  aiding  the  power,  to  which 
it  professed  due  submission,  in  order  to 
suppress  a rebellion,  the  motives  and  ob- 
jects of  which  it  could  not  in  any  way  ap- 
prove, the  Society  seemed  to  manifest  but  a 
spurious  loyalty.  It  was  in  fact  openly 
charged,  not  only  with  a pusillanimous 
dereliction  of  its  civil  duties,  but  with  a 
tacit  reliance  upon  its  neighbours,  to  step 
forward  in  the  defence  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges, which,  while  it  was  as  much  interested 
in  them  as  others,  it  was  alleged,  that  it 
supinely  neglected.  Hence,  whatever  for- 
bearance the  government  itself  was  disposed 
to  exercise  towards  the  Society,  the  pro- 
fessed loyalists,  as  they  w'ere  termed,  re- 
garded its  members  in  no  more  favourable 
light  than  as  drones,  unwilling  to  work,  and 
ready  to  feed  upon  the  honey  supplied  by 
the  industrious  bees.  Whether  some  indi- 
viduals, who,  having  the  name,  were  but 
little  bound  to  the  principles  of  the  Society, 
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might  not  have  deserved  this  imputation, 
is  not  a matter  of  much  moment.  For, 
were  the  question  to  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  the  censure  could  neither  lessen 
the  value  of  the  principles  themselves,  nor 
affect  the  general  character  of  the  body,  in 
its  conscientious  support  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

These  were  a few  of  the  critical  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Society  was  placed  at 
this  period,  when  private  individuals  be- 
longing to  it,  many  of  them  separated  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  very 
often  without  an  earthly  counsellor  to  flee  to, 
and  therefore  deprived  of  any  other  refuge 
than  the  light  and  law  of  God  in  their  own 
hearts,  were  engaged  to  lift  up  the  standard 
of  Peace  to  their  contending  countrymen, 
and,  as  under  one  invisible  leader,  to  pre- 
serve a remarkable  consistency  on  this  ever- 
memorable  occasion. 

Long  before  the  awful  period,  they  had 
seen  a spirit  of  contention  working  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  : opposed  factions  were 
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increasing  their  numbers  and  marking  out 
friends  and  foes  : in  the  silence  and  gloomy 
reserve,  which  characterized  the  multitude, 
a storm  was  seen  to  be  gathering  ; and  it 
appeared  obvious  that  as  deep-seated  ani- 
mosity was  concentrating  its  forces  on  either 
side,  nothing  short  of  a dreadful  conflict 
could  extinguish  their  mutual  hatred  in 
mutual  slaughter.  If  the  members  of  the 
Society  in  question  did  not  anticipate  this 
calamity,  they  seem  at  least  to  have  wisely 
taken  some  precautions  against  it.  One  of 
the  means  adopted  by  the  Insurgents  in  the 
first  place,  to  prepare  for  the  struggle,  and 
by  the  constituted  authorities  in  the  next, 
to  defeat  their  purpose,  was  the  robbery 
and  the  search  for  arms  in  private  houses. 
So  early  as  the  year  1796,  and  in  one  par- 
ticular province  in  1795,  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  of  the  Society  were  induced  to 
recommend  to  all  their  members  throuofh 
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the  medium  of  Monthly  Meetings,  that  those 
individuals  who  had  guns  or  other  weapons 
in  their  houses  should  destroy  them ; and 
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the  general  or  National  Meeting  of  1796 
confirmed  this  recommendation;  in  order, 
as  the  document  states,  ‘‘  to  prevent  their 
being  made  use  of  to  the  destruction  of  any 
of  our  fellow  creatures, — and  more  fully 
and  clearly  to  support  our  peaceable  and 
Christian  testimony  in  these  perilous  times.” 

Committees  were  appointed  by  the  seve- 
ral Monthly  Meetings  throughout  the  So- 
ciety, to  go  round  to  the  different  members 
for  this  purpose  ; and  it  appears  tliat,  in 
most  families,  these  committees  had  little 
more  to  do  than  to  communicate  their  busi- 
ness ; some  having  previously  destroyed  all 
such  instruments,  and  others  giving  full 
expectation  of  their  intention  immediately 
to  comply  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
superior  meetings,  whilst  a few,  who  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  this  sacrifice, 
were  found  to  have  been  generally  incon- 
sistent in  their  conduct  in  other  respects; 
so  that  they  soon  incurred  the  censure  of 
the  Society,  and  suffered  disownment.  It 
was  certified  that  upon  the  whole,  the 
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labours  of  the  members  to  carry  this  whole- 
some advice  into  effect  were  attended  with 
a considerable  degree  of  success. 

It  is  related  by  an  individual  who  resided 
at  Ferns  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  that, 
being  appointed  on  one  of  these  committees, 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  first  cleansing  his 
own  hands  : and  he  took  a fowling  piece 
which  he  had,  and  broke  it  in  pieces  in  the 
street  opposite  to  his  own  house ; an  ex- 
ample of  fidelity  to  his  principles,  and  a 
spectacle  of  wonder  to  his  neighbours. 

A little  after  this,  when  the  government 
ordered  all  arms  to  be  given  up  to  the 
magistrates,  it  was  a source  of  satisfaction 
to  many,  that,  in  a general  way,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  were  found  to  be  with- 
out any  such  thing  in  their  possession. 

On  this  head,  a circumstance,  relating  to 
the  Friend  above  alluded  to,  deserves  to  be 
noticed ; as  it  shows  at  once  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  and  the  weakness  of  human 
dependency : 

Some  of  the  neighbouring  magistrates^ 
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with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  came  to 
his  house,  and,  the  Friend  being  absent, 
expostulated  with  his  wife  on  the  supposed 
impropriety  of  his  having  destroyed  his  gun 
instead  of  giving  it  up  to  the  government, 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  defending  the 
loyalists  against  the  fomenters  and  plotters 
of  rebellion,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
. ^ himself  and  his  family.  On  which  occasion 
the  clergyman  made  this  spontaneous  re- 
mark, That  he  believed  the  Friend  had 
put  his  confidence  in  a higher  power.”  On 
the  day  the  town  of  Enniscorthy  was 
burned,  this  clergyman  was  murdered,  and 
his  body,  with  many  others,  w'as  exposed 
for  several  days  in  the  streets,  where  they 
were  left  to  be  eaten  by  the  swine,  till  party 
rage  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  embolden  a 
few  Friends  to  bury  their  remains.  One  of 
the  magistrates  was  also  murdered,  and 
his  house  was  burned  over  the  body. 

As  the  members  of  the  Society,  at  so 
early  a period  as  the  year  1796,  by  taking 
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the  precautionary  step  of  destroying  their 
arms,  manifested  to  the  government  their 
peaceable  intentions ; so,  in  the  fe^v  months 
of  turbulence  and  dismay  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Rebellion  of  1798, 
they  were  in  a considerable  degree  relieved 
from  the  midnight  depredations  of  the 
rebels,  to  which  most  of  their  neighbours 
were  exposed,  in  the  lawless  search  for 
destructive  weapons ; because  it  was  now 
generally  known  that  none  such  were  kept 
in  their  houses.  And  the  National  Meetinir 
of  the  Society  was  concerned,  officially,  to 
acknowledge  its  belief,  that  this  early 
destruction  of  these  instruments  was,  under 
Providence,  a means  of  lessening  in  some 
degree  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  (as 
these  weapons  would  probably  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  violent  men),  and  might 
have  also  tended  to  preserve  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  themselves  from 
blood,  who,  if  they  had  had  guns  in  their 
hopseSj  might  have  used  them  in  an  un^ 
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guarded  moment  of  surprise  or  attack,  so 
as  to  take  the  lives  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures.” 

As  the  state  of  public  affairs  was  drawing 
nearer  to  a crisis,  the  situation  of  the  So- 
ciety, especially  of  those  who  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  contending  parties,  was  a 
subject  of  deep  and  awful  solicitude  to  its 
feeling  members ; and  many  individuals 
had  the  efficacy  of  their  religious  principles 
against  War,  put,  in  various  ways,  to  severe 
proof. 

Amongst  these,  the  Friend  before  al- 
luded to,  residing  in  the  village  of  Ferns, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  constitutionally  weak 
in  body  and  timid  in  mind,  had  to  endure 
a considerable  share  of  close  trials ; and, 
notwithstanding  his  natural  infirmities,  it 
appears,  that,  in  most  cases,  he  was  enabled 
to  support  his  principles  with  exemplary 
firmness. 

A party  of  militia  being  stationed  at 
Ferns,  the  Earl  of  M— — , who  commanded, 
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came  to  this  Friend,  and  desired  he  >vould 
give  up  part  of  his  house,  which  was  then 
used  as  a store,  for  a guard-house  for  the 
soldiers.  The  requisition  being  sudden, 
the  Friend  was  put  to  a stand  what  he 
should  answer ; and,  although  he  might 
have  refused  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
occupied  as  a store,  yet,  knowing  that  this 
inconvenience  could  be  obviated,  he  was 
not  easy  to  cloak  the  real  cause  of  objection 
w ith  any  disguise  or  subterfuge.  Consider- 
ing, therefore,  that  this  was  a lit  oppor- 
tunity to  lift  up  the  standard  of  Peace  and 
to  bear  his  testimony  against  War,  he 
honestly  told  the  commander  that  the 
apartment  he  requested  was  occupied  as  a 
store-room, — but  besides,  that  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  wanted,  were  such  as  he 
could  not  unite  with,  having  a conscien- 
tious scruple  against  War,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  it.”  Upon  this,  the  Earl 

of  M grew  very  angry,  and  desired  the 

soldiers  who  were  with  him  to  afford  the 
Friend  no  protection,  in  case  any  disturb- 
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ance  should  arise.  To  this  observation, 
the  latter  replied,  that  he  hoped  he 
should  not  trust  to,  or  apply  for  military 
protection.”  The  commander  went  away 
greatly  displeased,  and  seemed  to  mark  out 
this  Friend  as  a disaffected  person  : so  that 
he  did  not  know  how  soon  a prison  might 
be  his  lot ; especially,  as  one  of  the  militia- 
men who  was  quartered  at  his  house  for 
many  weeks,  and  had  his  entertainment  at 
free  cost,  propagated  many  false  reports  of 
him  with  respect  to  political  matters  ; so 
that  his  situation  became  more  and  more 
perilous  in  consequence. 

Some  months  after  this,  the  military  began 
to  act  with  great  rigour  towards  those  that 
were  suspected  of  being  United  Irishmen,^ 
— burning  their  houses  and  stacks  of  corn, 
&c.  and  fastening  caps  besmeared  with  pitch 


* Those  who  opposed  the  Insurgents  were  sometimes 
called  Loyalists,  Orangemen,  Protestants,  Yeomen.— 
The  Insurgents  were  also  termed  Pikemen,  United  Irish- 
men, Rebels,  and  sometimes  they  were  even  termed 
Roman  Catholics,  as  chiefly  consisting  of  that  class,  at 
least  in  the  iSouth  of  Ireland. 
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upon  their  heads.  They  were  preparing 
to  burn  a house  of  this  description  in  the 
village  of  Ferns  : And  the  same  Friend, 
feeling  pity  for  the  man’s  wife  and  children, 
who  would  thus  be  deprived  of  an  habi- 
tation, was  induced  to  intercede  with  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  militia  on  their 
behalf;  stating  that  he  did  not  come  to 
intermeddle  between  him  and  the  suspected 
man ; but,  pitying  the  poor  wife  and  chil- 
dren, he  thought  it  w ould  be  hard  treatment 
to  deprive  them  of  shelter  and  the  means  of 
subsistence,  when  the  man  was  fully  in  his 
power ; adding,  though  //e  might  be  cri- 
minal, probably  t/iey  were  innocent  of  his 
crime.”  During  this  expostulation,  the 
officer  became  very  warm  in  his  temper, 
and  charged  the  Quakers  with  meddling, 
in  some  cases,  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
Justice,  when,  in  others,  they  would  give 
no  assistance  to  the  government, 

A short  time  after  this,  wffien  the  United 
Irlslimen  got  the  ascendancy  in  the  town, 
this  Friend  was  enabled  to  render  the  officer 
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some  important  services ; and,  from  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  expressed  by  the 
latter  in  return,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking,  that  the  prejudice  of  the  officer 
was  not  only  removed,  but  exchanged  for  a 
feeling  of  friendship.  This  occurrence  af- 
forded an  interesting  example  of  the  blessed 
fruits  of  a peaceable  conduct : the  same 
individual  using  his  influence  alternately 
with  those  in  power, — an  influence  which 
nothing  but  an  undeviating  course  of  bene- 
volence towards  all  his  fellow  creatures 
could  give  him — to  intercede  for  the  de- 
pressed and  afflicted. 

On  another  occasion,  the  militia  were 
preparing  to  hang  some  suspected  persons, 
for  not  delivering  up  their  weapons,  and  to 
fasten  pitch  caps  on  the  heads  of  others. 
The  Friend  was  fearful  of  being  applied  to 
for  ropes,  which  he  had  for  sale,  as  he  could 
not  be  easy  to  sell  them  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  yet  he  saw  that  refusal  might  involve 
him  in  some  danger : as  martial  law  had 
been  proclaimed,  and  life  and  property 
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were  subjected  to  military  discretion.  How- 
ever, when  some  of  the  military  came  to 
buy  ropes  and  linen,  he  had  the  courage  to 
refuse  to  sell  what  was  intended  to  torment 
or  destroy  a fellow-creature.  The  articles 
were  accordingly  taken  by  force ; and 
though  payment  was  offered,  he  refused  it. 

This  occurrence  took  place  just  before 
the  general  rising  of  the  United  Irishmen  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and,  as  it  was  pro- 
bably known  to  some  of  his  neighbours  in 
the  town  of  Ferns,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that,  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  it 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  himself 
and  his  family,  at  that  juncture. 

Observing  that  in  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  a melancholy  silence  prevailed,  he  in- 
quired of  a person  if  there  was  any  thing 
more  than  usual  in  prospect,  and  was  told 
that  the  country  people  were  collecting  in 
large  bodies.  At  this  intelligence,  a cloud 
of  darkness,  as  he  described  it,  overspread 
his  mind,  and  he  was  brought  to  a state  of 
unutterable  distress.  He  knew,  indeed, 
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to  the  Military. 

that  he  had  endeavoured  to  place  his  de- 
pendence on  an  Almighty  Protector.  But 
the  feelings  natural  to  every  human  being 
possessed  of  a Christian,  peaceable  disposi- 
tion, at  the  prospect  of  the  gulph  that  was 
opening  to  thousands  of  his  misguided 
fellow  creatures,  of  the  ruin  and  desolation 
about  to  fall  upon  his  country,  and  of  im- 
minent danger  to  himself  and  his  family, 
produced  for  some  hours  a conflict,  of 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea,  and  almost  beyond  what  he 
seemed  able  to  endure. 

At  midnight  the  town  was  filled  with 
consternation  : guards  and  divisions  of  the 
army  w^ere  placed  in  different  quarters ; and 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  were  in  continual 
terror. 

He  prevailed  upon  his  family  to  retire  to 
bed ; but  they  could  not  sleep ; yet  they 
endeavoured  to  attain  that  solemn  retire- 
ment of  soul  in  which  it  is  best  prepared  to 
meet  the  calamities  of  life,  and  to  rely  on 
the  mercies  and  the  power  of  Omnipotence. 


E 


6(j  Jnsurraciion  begun. 

Early  in  the  morning,  wlhle  lie  was  i\\ 
much  anxiety  as  to  the  event,  a person, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  came  into  the  house  and  said, 

Let  who  may  be  killed,  the  Quakers  will 
be  spared.”  These  words,  trifling  as  they 
might  appear,  seemed  to  him,  at  the  time, 
like  the  intimation  given  to  Gideon,  when 
he  was  listening  to  the  man  in  the  Midia- 
nites  camp  telling  his  dream  to  liis  fellow, 
which  tended  to  dissipate  his  fears  and  to 
fix  his  confidence.  He  then  felt  his  mind 
somewhat  encouraged  to  hope  that  their 
lives  would  be  preserved. 

On  that  morning,  the  scene  was  very 
awful : — the  houses  and  haggards  of  corn 
were  in  flames  in  every  direction  around 
them,  some  being  set  on  fire  by  the  yeo- 
manry, and  others  by  their  enemies,  so  that 
between  the  two  parties  total  devastation 
seemed  to  be  at  hand  ; — the  Protestant  in- 
habitants were  fleeing  into  the  towns  and 

villages  for  safety,  and  the  military  guards 

1 

under  arms  in  all  quarters  ; — persons  flying 
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into  town,  having  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  murderers  in  the  country ; some  of  them 
wounded,  and  bringing  the  news  of  others 
that  were  slain.  Property  was  then  of  little 
account ; for  it  was  every  one’s  concern  to 
escape  with  his  life. 

Being  informed  that  some  of  the  fugitive 
Protestants  were  much  in  want  of  some- 
thing to  eat,  the  same  Friend  had  victuals 
prepared,  and  sent  to  invite  such  to  allay 
their  hunger ; but  it  so  happened  that 
none  of  them  came  to  partake  of  his  hos- 
pitality. 

The  scene  now  became  changed,  though 
the  prospect  was  still  gloomy.  For,  in  the 
evening  the  military  left  the  town  and 
marched  to  Enniscorthy ; and,  together 
with  the  army,  not  only  the  Protestants  who 
came  into  Ferns  for  safety,  but  those  who 
resided  in  the  village. 

He  was  not  aware  of  their  departure  till 
he  observed  that  the  place  was  almost  de- 
populated. A state  of  things  so  opposite, 
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though  it  was  accompanied  with  marks  of 
desolation,  gave,  however,  a little  time  to 
contrast  the  quiet  of  peace  with  the  alarms 
of  war ; and  though  short,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a favour. 

But  in  this  interval  of  calm  his  mind  was 
not  divested  of  painful  suspense,  as  to  the 
issue,  which  continued  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  town  and  neighbourhood  be- 
came filled  with  an  undisciplined  and  un-‘ 
governable  multitude,  consisting  of  many 
thousands  of  the  United  Irishmen,  following 
the  footsteps  of  the  army  to  Enniscorthy, 
and  demolishing  the  houses  of  those  called 
Loyalists  and  Orangemen ; for  their  owners 
were  fled. 

His  house  was  soon  filled  with  these  peo- 
ple : when,  to  his  astonishment  and  hum- 
bling admiration,  instead  of  the  massacre  he 
and  his  family  had  dreaded,  they  were  met 
by  caresses  and  marks  of  friendship ; the 
Insurgents  declaring  that  they  intended 
them  no  injury,  but  would  fight  for  them 
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und  protect  them  and  put  them  in  their 
bosoms ; adding,  that  they  required  no- 
thing but  provisions.  They  seemed,  indeed, 
to  be  in  extreme  want  of  something  to  eat, 
and  the  victuals  which  had  been  prepared 
for  those  they  called  enemies^  were  now 
ready  for  them  : when  they  had  therefore 
eaten  up  what  was  provided,  they  proceeded 
on  their  route  to  Enniscorthy.  Soon  after, 
in  the  direction  of  this  town,  which  was 
about  six  miles  distant,  the  columns  of 
smoke  could  be  seen  rising  from  the  burn- 
ing houses ; and  in  the  eveninor  some  of 
the  United  men  returned,  with  tidings  that 
Enniscorthy  was  in  their  possession^  and 
that  their  camp  was  fixed  on  Vinegar- hill 
over  the  town. 

The  next  day,  a man  with  a malicious 
expression  of  countenance,  and  having  a 
long  spit  in  his  hand,  came  to  the  Friend, 
and  threatened  to  kill  him  for  some  al- 
leged offence,  saying,  ‘‘  I have  killed 
Turner,’^  (meaning  a neighbouring  Magis- 
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trate^)^  and  have  burned  him  in  his 
own  housej  and  now  I will  rack\  you  as 
I please.”  He  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  man  of  his  mistake ; and,  being  joined 
by  the  persuasions  of  a neighbour,  with 
much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  to  be 
quiet ; so  that  at  length  he  parted  in 
friendship. 

The  day  after  Enniscorthy  was  taken  by 
the  Insurgents,  several  of  the  poor  distressed 
Protestants,  mostly  women,  returned  home- 
ward to  the  village,  which  they  had  desert- 
ed when  the  army  left  it.  Two  females, 
servants  to  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  a wo^ 
man  whose  husband  was  killed  the  day 
before,  came,  with  her  children,  to  the 
Friend’s  door,  as  persons  that  had  no  dwell- 
ing-place.  They  stood  in  the  street,  looking 


* This  was  the  Magistrate  who  called  upon  the  same 
Friend  respecting  his  arms.  See  page  37. 

+ The  term  Rack  was  in  common  use  during  the 
Rebellion,  to  denote  the  entire  demolition  of  the  interior 
of  the  houses  of  those  who  were  considered  enemies. 
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up  and  down  in  all  the  eloquence  of  silent 
distress.  Though  he  had  but  small  accom- 
modation,  his  heart  and  his  house  were  both 
open  to  the  afflicted  : and^  notwithstanding 
the  severe  threatnings  he  received  from  the 
then  ruling  party,  he  and  his  family  endea- 
voured to  entertain  as  many  as  they  could 
without  distinction.  Even  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  such  as  staid  in  the  town,  and 
their  wives  and  families,  (as  many  as 
could  be  accommodated,)  used  to  come  to 
his  house  at  night  to  lodge,  supposing 
themselves  more  secure  than  in  their  own 
houses. 

This  was  also  the  case  in  the  houses  of 
most  other  members  of  the  Society,  in  any 
way  exposed  to  the  contending  parties. 
And,  in  such  a state  of  anarchy,  when  all 
laws  were  disregarded,  and  every  man  acted 
according  to  his  own  will,  however  perverse, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  instances  of  in- 
gratitude should  now  and  then  appear  : one 
of  these  may  be  mentioned  : — Previously  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  mili- 
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tary  had  destroyed  the  habitation  and  pro- 
perty of  a neighbouring  farmer^  who,  with 
his  family,  sought  shelter  at  the  house  of 
another  member  of  the  Society,  near  Ferns* 
He  provided  them  with  one  of  his  out- 
houses to  live  in,  until  they  could  better 
their  condition.  But  when  their  party  got 
the  ascendancy,  the  farmer  took  possession 
of  his  protector’s  dwelling-house,  and  mani- 
fested his  intention  of  turning  him  and  his 
family  out  of  it ; and  probably  would  have 
carried  it  into  execution,  had  not  the  short 
duration  of  the  United  Irishmen’s  power 
prevented  this  ungrateful  determination. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  throughout  the 
struggle,  the  houses  of  Friends  appeared  to 
be  marked  out  for  places  of  entertainment. 
They  were  almost  constantly  full,  day  and 
night : and  it  was  wonderful  that  their  pro- 
visions held  out  in  the  manner  they  did  to 
the  end  of  the  conflict.  The  members  of 
the  Society,  and  some  of  the  then  oppressed 
party,  sometimes  conveyed  provisions  to 
one  another  privately.  The  United  Men 
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sometimes  offered  part  of  their  own  stock ; 
but,  knowing  it  to  be  plunder,  or,  as  they 
called  it,  the  spoils  of  war,  the  Friends  al- 
ways declined  to  accept  it ; and,  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  such  refusal  was  mostly  taken  in 
the  light  of  an  offence.  Indeed,  the  United 
Men  often  discovered  their  chagrin  because 
they  could  not  prevail  upon  the  members 
of  the  Society  to  unite  with  them  in  any  of 
their  requisitions. 

From  the  number  of  United  Men,  who 
came  to  lodge  almost  every  night  in  the 
Friends’  houses,  these  were  in  continual 
danger  of  falling  a prey  to  the  king’s  army, 
if  it  should  make  an  attack  on  the  town : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  continu- 
ally threatened  by  the  pike-men  for  not 
turning  out  the  poor  fugitive  Protestant  wo- 
men and  their  children,  who  had  taken 
shelter  under  their  roofs.  But  although 
they  appeared  to  be  in  danger,  according 
to  human  apprehension,  from  both  parties, 
they  were  in  fact  alternately  protected  by 
both. 
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The  Friend  last  mentioned,  being,  at  one 
time,  much  threatened  for  not  complying  in 
this  respect,  told  them  candidly,  that  he 
would  not  turn  out  poor,  helpless,  distressed 
creatures  from  his  house,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence ; and,  seeing  his  firm- 
ness, they  did  not  enforce  compliance,  al- 
though they  were  greatly  enraged  at  him. 

Some  of  them  also  came  one  morning  to 
the  other  Friend,  and  told  him  his  house 
was  to  be  burned  that  day,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  turn  out  the  Protestant 
women  that  were  in  his  house.  He  replied, 
that  if  they  did  so,  he  could  not  help  it ; 
but  that  as  long  as  he  had  a house,  he  would 
keep  it  open  to  succour  the  distressed ; and, 
if  they  burned  it  for  that  reason,  he  must 
only  turn  out  along  with  them  and  share  in 
their  affliction.” 

It  so  happened  that  this  was  the  regular 
day  on  which  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
Society  in  that  quarter,  was  to  be  held, 
about  a mile  from  Ferns ; and,  notwith- 
standing the  alarming  denunciation,  he  con- 
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sidered  it  his  duty,  to  take  his  family  with 
him  to  Meeting,  leaving  his  home  with  a 
heavy  heart,  as  he  expected  soon  to  be 
without  an  habitation  as  well  as  the  means 
of  present  support.  On  his  return  to  Ferns, 
however,  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  his  dwelling 
entire  ; and  his  heart  was  filled  with  praises 
and  thankfulness  to  the  good  Providence 
that  had  preserved  it.  Whatever  was  the 
reason  that  prevented  them  from  executing 
the  threat,  their  evil  disposition  towards  him 
on  that  account  seemed  to  be  changed,  for 
they  did  not  make  any  requisition  of  the 
kind  afterwards. 

Throughout  the  calamity,  it  Avas  his  uni- 
form experience,  that  the  more  he  attended 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  right  in  his  own 
conduct,  the  more  he  seemed  to  be  respected 
by  them ; even  when  he  expostulated  with 
them  on  account  of  the  cruelties  committed 
by  their  party,  particularly  at  Vinegar-hill, 
Wexford,  and  Scullabogue,  where  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  burned  to  death 
in  a barn.  They  quietly  listened  to  his  re- 
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monstrance,  and  frequently  acknowledged 
the  wrong. 

A party  of  the  king’s  army  stationed  in 
Newtown-barry,  came  to  Ferns  to  disperse 
the  United  Irishmen  who  held  possession  of 
the  place.  The  latter  at  first  made  some 
demonstrations  as  if  they  would  risk  a 
battle ; but  seeing  that  the  regular  troops 
opposed  to  them  were  provided  with  can- 
non, they  fled  away  from  the  town.  On 
hearing  that  the  army  were  coming  in,  the 
Friend  stood  at  his  own  door,  lest  he  should 
be  suspected  of  being  an  enemy.  When  the 
military  came  near  his  door,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  stepping  out  of  the  ranks,  present- 
ed a gun  at  his  breast,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  drawing  the  trigger,  when  the  Friend 
called  to  him  to  desist  from  murder.^'* 
The  soldier,  like  one  struck  with  amaze- 
ment, immediately  let  the  gun  fall  from  his 
shoulder;  and  presently  his  officers  inter- 
fered for  the  Friend’s  protection,  whose 
life  was  thus  preserved,  as  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left. 
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Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village, 
who  were  found  unarmed  in  the  houses, 
being  made  prisoners  by  the  soldiers,  they 
pleaded  their  innocence ; but,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  they  could  not  easily  prove 
it.  The  commanding  officer  therefore  de- 
sired, that  if  there  were  any  Quakers  in  the 
town,  they  would  get  certificates  of  good 
behaviour  from  them  ; which,  he  added,  he 
would  be  willing  to  accept,  and  ^then  to 
liberate  them.  The  same  Friend  was  ac- 
cordingly applied  to  on  behalf  of  several, 
and  procured  their  liberation.  Had  he  been 
put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  the  hasty  sol- 
dier, it  is  easy  to  see  that  those  who  obtain- 
ed their  release  afterwards  by  his  means, 
would  probably  have  shared  the  same  fate, 
for  want  of  credible  testimonials ; and  thus 
one  sacrifice  would  have  been  added  to 
another,  and  Death  would  have  multiplied 
its  victims  without  any  regard  to  their  inno- 
cence. Thus  it  is  when  violence  is  per- 
mitted to  reign ; and  thus  it  would  be  on 
every  occasion  if  there  were  not  an  over- 
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ruling  Providence  to  say  to  the  peaceful 
sufferer  in  his  wrongs — It  is  enough/’ 
and  to  the  proud  oppressor  in  his  fury — 
Thus  far  shalt  thou  go.” 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  DANGERS  TO  WHICH  THE  SOCIETY 

WAS  EXPOSED  IN  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF 

THEIR  MEETINGS. 

The  events  which  have  just  been  noticed, 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  may  be  considered  rather  of  a 
domestic  nature,  concerning  only  one  or 
two  families.  It  may  now,  therefore,  be 
proper  to  say  a few  words  as  to  the  situation 
of  its  members  in  the  quarter  where  the 
Individual,  so  often  alluded  to,  resided, 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  their 
religious  duties.  In  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  some  of  the  members 
of  the  same  Meetinir  were  several  miles  dis- 
tant  from  each  other,  they  did  not  suffer 
their  perplexities  at  home  to  interfere  with 
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the  sacred  duty  of  religious  worship  abroad, 
or  to  prevent  them  from  traversing  the 
country,  filled  with  armed  men,  amidst 
dangers,  if  possible,  still  greater  than  those 
they  had  left,  in  order  that  they  might 
assemble  together  for  this  solemn  purpose. 
Consequently,  in  going  to,  and  returning 
from  their  meetings,  they  had  to  encounter 
many  difficulties,  besides  the  struggle  be- 
tween their  faith  and  their  natural  fears,  in 
leaving  their  houses  and  property  a prey 
perhaps  to  pillage,  or  to  the  flames,  during 
their  absence.  Human  prudence,  it  is 
likely,  would  have  induced  them,  in  such 
an  awful  extremity,  to  remain  at  home  and 
to  look  after  their  outward  affairs ; but  the 
sense  of  what  they  owed  to  their  Maker, 
and  to  the  Society  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers, in  many  instances,  overbalanced  these 
selfish  considerations ; and,  it  appears,  that 
in  most  cases  they  left  behind  them  a better 
care-taker  than  human  prudence. 

Most  of  the  horses  being  taken  from 
them,  the  members  of  that  particular 
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Meeting  had  frequently  to  walk  to  their 
place  of  worship.  The  first  time  they  did 
so,  some  of  them  met  a man  of  very  terrible 
character,  who  had  killed  a neighbour  in 
Ferns  a day  or  two  before.  He  was,  how- 
ever, friendly  in  his  behaviour  to  them,  and 
even  offered  to  have  them  carried  to  their 
Meeting.  But,  though  they  acknowledged 
his  civility,  they  did  not  accept  his  offer, 
pursuing  their  journey  on  foot  six  Irish 
miles. 

Parties  of  these  people  often  met  with  the 
Friends  going  to  and  returning  from  their 
Meeting,  and  they  were  sometimes  very  in- 
quisitive to  know  whence  they  came  and 
whither  they  were  going ; but  none  of  them 
offered  any  molestation,  except  at  one  time 
when  several  Friends  were  passing  to  Meet- 
ing through  Camolin  (a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage) with  a horse  belonging  to  one,  and  a 
jaunting-car  to  another.  A great  number 
of  United  Men  being  in  the  street,  and  con- 
versing about  the  Society,  one  of  them 
said,  it  was  the  last  time  the  Quakers 
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should  ever  go  that  road.’^  After  the  latter 
had  passed  the  croud,  a shot  M^as  fired 
apparently  to  alarm  them.  The  horse  took 
fright  and  broke  the  traces,  an  incon- 
venience they  remedied  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  and  afterwards  proceeded  quietly  to 
their  meeting-place.  It  was  a remarkable 
circumstance  that  before  the  next  meeting- 
day  came  round  in  regular  course,  the 
power  of  these  misguided  men  was  over- 
thrown. 

In  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Wexford, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  having 
been  observed  by  the  United  Men  to  per- 
severe in  attending  their  place  of  religious 
worship,  notwithstanding  the  threats  and 
opposition  they  experienced,  became  objects 
of  their  ill  will  in  consequence,  and  were 
apprised  that  if  they  persisted,  they  should 
be  dragged  to  the  Altar  of  a Chapel  near 
which  they  passed,  and  suffer  the  penalty  of 
their  obstinacy.  One  family,  in  particular, 
received  notice,  that  unless  they  gave  up  the 
attendance  of  Meetings,  and  united  in  the 
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Roman  Catholic  forms  of  worship,  they 
should  individually  be  put  to  death,  and 
their  house  should  be  burned. 

As  the  following  was  to  be  the  day  of 
public  worship,  the  heads  of  the  family 
were  brought  under  deep  mental  exercise, 
accompanied  with  fervent  prayers  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  come  to  a right  deter- 
mination, in  this  awful  conflict  between 
their  duty  and  their  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  their  family. 

In  collecting  the  individuals  together, 
with  a degree  of  humble  confidence  that 
best  direction  might  be  afforded,  after  a 
little  solemn  retirement,  they  laid  the  mat- 
ter before  their  children.  The  noble  and 
intrepid  language  of  the  eldest  son,  then  a 
very  young  man,  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, is  worthy  of  being  recorded ; ‘‘  Fa- 
ther,” he  said,  Rejoice,  that  we  are  found 
worthy  to  suffer.”  His  parents  were  much 
affected,  and  their  minds  so  much  strength- 
ened in  consequence,  that  they  immediately 
concluded  to  attend  their  Meeting  the  next 
F 2 
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day.  In  the  morning,  they  proceeded  to 
their  place  of  worship  accordingly,  without 
seeking  to  avoid  the  armed  Insurgents  by 
going  through  the  fields;  but,  keeping  the 
public  high  road,  they  were  permitted  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  in  safety ; and 
expressed  the  satisfaction  they  felt  in  having 
•thus  fulfilled  y^hat  they  considered  to  be 
^ their  duty.  They  were  not  then  apprised 
of  the  circumstance,  which  had  in  the  mean 
while  occurred,  viz.  that  the  king’s  army 
had  entered  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  Insurgents,  so 
that  they  were  prevented  from  carrying  their 
wicked  designs  into  execution. 

The  father  of  another  large  and  respect- 
able family  of  the  Society,  living  about  a 
4nile  from  the  last-mentioned,  though  he 
-was  often  threatened  and  advised  by  a 
Priest  and  others  to  stay  at  home  for  some 
time,  or  at  least  to  go  by  some  private  way, 
•did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  right  to  go  to 
his  Meeting  by  any  other  than  the  usual 
'way,  along  the  high  road,  through  the  town 
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of  Taghmon,  which  was  inhabited  almost 
entirely  by  persons  supposed  to  be  friendly 
to  the  United  Irishmen.  Some  of  these 
were  heard  to  say  of  the  Friends  : They 

even  dare  us  by  going  through  the  streets^ 
but  they  shall  not  go  long;”  and  they  used 
many  threats  both  by  words  and  actions  to 
intimidate  the  family.  The  daughters  of 
this  Friend,  who  were  delicately  brought 
up,  sometimes  walked  to  and  from  the 
Meeting-place  at  Forrest,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  about  four  Irish  miles  distant, 
without  any  male  attendant,  and  experi- 
enced no  molestation,  in  the  very  height  of 
the  commotions.  The  horses  of  most  Friends 
having  been  taken  away,  the  parents  of  the 
young  women  being  aged,  were  unable  to 
accompany  them.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
having  been  more  than  usually  threatened, 
^ they  remarked  that  a strange  dog,  which  they 
could  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  before, 
followed,  or  rather  accompanied  them  home, 
as  an  escort  for  some  miles  ; and,  on  seeing 
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them  safe  to  the  house^  which  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  enter^  left  them. 

Amongst  the  various  menaces  that  were 
used  to  alarm  the  Society,  some  of  the 
United  Irishmen  spoke  ‘‘  of  converting  the 
Quaker’s  Meeting  House  at  Forrest  into  a 
lloniish  Chapel and  two  boys  were  heard 
to  say  that  they  would  burn  the  Quaker.^ 
in  their  place  of  worship  the  next  meeting 
day,”  according  to  a plot  which  had  been 
laid  in  Taghmon.  A member  of  that 
Meetincj  residing  near,  was  also  informed 
that  the  Meeting  House  should  be  burned : 
and  that  he  and  his  large  family  should  be 
destroyed  if  he  attempted  to  go  there  again : 
and  in  order  to  intimidate  him  the  more, 
a blunderbuss  was  presented  at  him.  Ano- 
ther friend  was  also  told  by  a woman,  that 
she  heard  several  persons  declare,  on  the 
very  day  the  Rebels  were  driven  out  of 
their  camp  near  Ross,  that  the  Quakers 
should  never  meet  arain  at  their  Meetinof 
in  Forrest.”  Thus  it  appears  that 
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the  same  threat  was  held  out  to  many 
families. 

It  is  worthy,  however,  of  notice,  that, 
notwithstanding  individuals  and  whole  fa- 
milies were  thus  threatened,  in  different 
places,  few  were  deterred  from  the  steady 
pursuit  of  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
path  of  religious  duty  : and  the  fact  is  to 
be  recorded  as  a monument,  not  to  their 
praise,  but  to  the  mercy  of  that  Providence, 
which  watches  over  the  weakest  of  his 
children  who  trust  in  him,  that  all  the 
machinations  and  evil  designs  of  their  ene- 
mies, in  this  as  in  other  instances,  were 
signally  confounded  ; for  on  the  very  even- 
ing previous  to  the  next  meeting  day  at 
Forrest,  when  so  many  were  to  be  devoted 
to  destruction,  and  their  houses  to  the 
flames,  the  power  of  the  United  Irishmen 
was  overthrown  by  a decisive  battle  near 
Vinegar  Hill.  Accordingly,  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  appointed  for  public  worship, 
when  the  Friends  met  together  as  usual^ 
jaumbers  of  these  misguided  people,  who 
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had  been  calculating  on  the  possession  of 
power  to  effect  their  own  cruel  ends — a 
power  they  seemed  incapable  of  using  but 
for  the  degradation  and  misery  of  their 
fellow  creatures — instead  of  carrying  their 
designs  into  execution,  which  there  were 
no  outward  means  at  the  time  in  that  part 
to  prevent,  were  actually  assembled  about 
the  door  and  windows  of  the  Meeting-house, 
not  as  a buildinor  doomed  with  its  inmates 
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to  destruction,  but  as  a place  of  safety  to 
themselves ; and  remained  there  till  the 
meeting  concluded,  and  the  Friends  had 
withdrawn. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Forrest  was 
the  only  meeting  where  such  circumstances 
occurred — of  malignant  threats  appalling 
to  human  nature,  on  one  side,  and  of  un- 
shaken firmness  in  the  support  of  religious 
testimonies  on  the  other.  The  members  of 
Cooladine  and  Enniscorthy  Meetings  in  the 
same  county,  were  placed  nearly  in  the 
same  predicament  with  those  of  Forrest. 
Tl  ley  were  thi’eatened  ; and  though  some 
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of  them  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
perty and  the  destruction  even  of  their 
houses^  in  the  indiscriminate  devastation, 
yet  the  threats  of  personal  violence  to  them 
were  found  to  be  impotent,  and  their  lives 
were  providentially  preserved. 

The  United  Men  told  a Friend  of  Coola- 
dine,  that  if  the  Quakers  ever  attempted 
to  meet  aorain  in  the  Meetin^r-house  there,  it 
should  be  burned.” 

When  the  town  of  Enniscorthy  was  in 
possession  of  the  Rebels,  the  time  of  holding 
the  Monthly  Meeting  there  had  arrived ; 
and  different  members  of  the  particular 
Meetings  composing  it,  except  of  Ross, 
which  was  then  in  a state  of  siege,  prepared 
to  attend  it.  Some  came  from  Ferns, 
Cooladine,  and  Balanclay.  Although  their 
horses  were  taken  from  some  Friends  on 
the  road,  by  patroles  from  the  Rebel  camp 
at  Vinegar-hill,  they  were  not  themselves 
prevented  from  pursuing  their  journey  on 
foot, many  miles  ; and  they  entered  Ennis-* 
corthy,  scarcely  knowing  whether  they 
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would  be  permitted  to  go  to  their  Meeting- 
house or  not,  and  almost  doubting  whether 
they  should  find  it  standing.  They  were, 
however,  enabled  to  hold  their  meeting  for 
worship : but  were  much  interrupted  by 
persons  walking  and  making  a noise  in  a 
loft  or  gallery  adjoining,  who,  after  a while 
we?it  away.  It  appeared  that  these  persons 
came  with  a malicious  design,  but  that  they 
were  prevented  from  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution. A large  hole  was  observed  to  have 
been  broken  in  the  ceiling,  which  the 
Friends  were  told,  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  the  house  more  readily  on  fire,  but 
that  others  of  the  party  interfered. 

Soon  after  this  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Enniscorthy,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
Leinster  Province  was  to  be  held,  in  due 
course,  in  the  same  town.  As  the  time 
approached,  it  seemed  almost  impossible, 
from  the  appearance  of  things,  that  it  could 
be  accomplished.  Yet  many  individuals, 
some  from  distant  places,  acting  in  faith 
and  simplicity  of  heart,  left  their  homes  to 
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attend  it,  and  the  way  was  gradually  opened 
before  them.  The  outwatd  aspect  of  affairs 
at  the  time  was,  indeed,  changed : for  the 
United  Men  had  only  recently  been  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  and  their  camp 
was  broken  up.  Accordingly,  several 
Friends  had  to  pass  through  heaps  of  slain 
on  the  road,  and  in  some  instances  were 
obliged  to  remove  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Rebels  out  of  the  way,  that  they  might  not 
trample  on  them,  to  the  wonder  of  the 
spectators ; some  of  whom  exclaimed— 

The  Quakers  must  be  mad.’’ 

It  may  therefore  be  noticed,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cooladine  Meeting,  the 
camp  of  Vinegar-hill,  'a  mile  distant,  was 
broken  up  by  the  battle  which  took  place 
there  the  day  before  their  week-day  meeting 
occurred : and  so,  way  seemed  to  be  opened 
not  only  for  the  attendance  of  that  meetings 
but  of  Leinster  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Enniscorthy,  the  day  following. 

^ At  the  latter,  the  members  of  the  Society 
who  attended,  were  comforted  together, 
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under  an  humbling  sense  of  the  Providential 
care  they  had  so  largely  experienced  ; and, 
having  held  their  meeting  for  worship  as 
well  as  that  for  discipline  quietly,  they  were 
favoured  to  return  to  their  respective  habi- 
tations in  safety. 


The  first  class  of  incidents  above  re- 
corded, relates  to  the  peculiar  trials,  which 
members  of  the  Society  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  the  principal  theatre  of  conten- 
tion in  the  South,  experienced,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  determination  to  take  no 
part  in  War,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  preserved.  The  last  series  relates 
to  the  threats  and  dangers  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  for  the  firmness  and  faithful- 
ness with  which  they  endeavoured  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duty  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  to  the  way  in  which  these  threats 
were  defeated.  The  next  class,  to  which 
the  reader’s  attention  will  be  directed,  re- 
fers to  some  awful  trials,  connected  in  some 
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degree  with  the  last,  when  the  refusal  of 
many  individuals  to  conform  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  Church,  exposed 
them,  in  the  circle  of  their  families  as  well 
as  abroad,  to  the  danger  of  instant  death. 
And  a fourth  class  will  embrace  a more 
comprehensive  range  of  incident  relating  to 
the  Society  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
which  were  the  scenes  of  commotion. 

In  every  place,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
same  principles  of  conduct  produced  effects 
of  a similar  description. 


CHAP.  IV. 


ON  THE  TRIALS  TO  WHICH  FRIENDS  WERE 
EXPOSED  FOR  REFUSING  TO  CONFORM 
TO  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  WORSHIP. 


A Friend  of  EnDiscorthy  Meeting,  re- 
siding a few  miles  from  the  town,  was  made 
prisoner  at  his  own  house  and  taken  by  a 
number  of  Pikemen  to  the  house  of  a neigh- 
bouring Priest  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
acquainted.  The  Priest  told  him,  that  he 
must  become  a Roman  Catholic,  and  be 
christened : for  that  no  other  profession  of 
religion  was  now  to  be  allowed.  At  this 
the  Friend  was  greatly  surprised,  and  said, 
he  had  a better  opinion  of  the  Priest  than 
to  suppose  he  would  force  men  to  make  a 
profession  of  religion  in  opposition  to  their 
consciences.  The  Priest  replied,  there 
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was  no  alternative^  either  to  become  a Ro- 
man Catholic,  or  to  be  put  to  death.’*  The 
Friend  remarked,  that,  by  so  doing,  they 
would  be  only  making  hypocrites  of  such 
as  might  be  induced  to  comply;  and,  for 
his  part,  that  he  would  choose  to  suffer, 
rather  than  to  violate  his  conscience ; that 
if  there  was  any  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
he  was  willing  to  be  tried,  and  on  that 
ground  was  not  afraid  to  look  any  of  them 
in  the  face.”  The  Priest,  who  had  every 
thing  ready  for  baptizing,  according  to  their 
mode,  seemed  much  disappointed,  and 
brought  him  out  to  the  Pikemen  to  be  taken 
to  Vinegar-hill.  The  Friend  again  expos- 
tulated with  the  Priest  and  Pikemen  to- 
gether, urging  that  if  there  was  any  thing 
worthy  of  death  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was 
willing  to  undergo  a trial.  The  Pikemen, 
although  they  seemed  much  displeased  that 
he  would  not  become  a Roman  Catholic, 
acknowledged  the  justness  of  his  proposal, 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  Priest,  conveyed 
him  to  their  camp. 
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Some  other  Friends  were  also  made  pri- 
soners,  from  different  parts  of  the  County, 
and  amongst  them  one  from  Ulster  Pro- 
vince, and  were  taken  to  the  camp  at  Vine- 
gar-hill,  where  they  all  underwent  a sort  of 
trial;  but,  nothing  being  alleged  against 
them,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  Their  libe- 
ration was  not  a little  remarkable,  as  many 
other  persons  were  put  to  death,  against 
whom  no  charge  of  enmity  was  brought, 
nor  any  ground  of  accusation,  except  that 
they  were  Protestants. 

The  Friend  from  Ulster  was  detained  at 
the  camp  a day  or  two ; and  at  the  time 
the  Rebel-army  was  performing  the  service 
of  Mass,  as  he  could  not  take  any  part  in 
their  form  of  worship,  they  suffered  him  to 
remain  standing  alone,  while  they  were  on 
their  knees,  with  his  head  covered,  during 
the  awful  ceremony.  It  was^  indeed,  an 
awful  spectacle,  to  see  so  vast  a multitude, 
many  in  a state  of  brutal  intoxication,  and 
their  arms  yet  reeking  v/ith  the  blood  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  presuming  to  invo- 
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cate  the  God  of  Peace  to  pour  out  a bless- 
ing on  their  recent  acts,  and  to  prosper  the 
ferocious  designs  they  were  still  harbour- 
ing  against  their  unoffending  countrymen. 
Since  the  era  when  the  Gospel  of  Peace 
was  first  introduced  into  the  world,  perhaps 
it  might  be  said,  that  Christianity  never 
saw  a darker  race,  using  her  sacred  name 
to  do  God  service  by  the  immolation  of 
human  victims.  Scarcely  did  they  seem  to 
possess  a single  virtue  to  redeem  them  from 
the  lowest  grade  of  human  depravity.  The 
majority,  indeed,  manifested  unlimited  de- 
votion to  their  Priests.  What  then  must 
we  think  of  the  ignorance  or  the  inhumanity 
of  those,  their  spiritual  teachers,  who  played 
upon  such  instruments,  with  designs  so 
cruel,  and  with  effects  so  desolating  and  bar- 
barous ! For  the  sake  of  charity  let  us 
suppose,  that  intellectual  light  has  dawned 
upon  the  present  generation,  so  as  to  enable 
him,  who  undertakes  the  office  of  a Chris- 
tian  Minister,  to  see  the  Gospel  in  its  native 
beauty — a system  of  love, — and  him,  who 
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seeks  to  be  instructed,  to  know,  of  a truth, 
that  it  is  only  the  Peace-makers  who  shall 
be  called  the  Children  of  Godj  and  that 
whosoever  hateth  a fellow  Christian  cannot 
be  the  Lord’s  disciple  : let  us  also  indulge 
a hope  that  such  a state  of  mental  and  spi- 
ritual darkness  as  then  existed  will  never 
return. 

Many  and  lamentable  were  the  instances 
in  which  this  dark  and  cruel  bigotry  dis- 
played itself  during  the  Rebellion. 

The  elderly  Friend,  father  of  a large  fa- 
mily, who  was  in  a declining  state  of  health, 
and  whose  daughters  used  to  go  alone  to 
their  Meeting  at  Forrest,  as  mentioned  in 
page  85,  was  one,  who,  from  the  respecta- 
bility of  his  character  and  his  influence  in 
the  country,  was  marked  by  the  neighbour- 
ing Priests  as  a desirable  object  of  their 
proselytism,  in  this  reign  of  terror.  For, 
as  they  were  decidedly  unwilling  to  take 
the  lives  of  the  Friends,  their  object  was  to 
convert  them,  by  intreaties  or  by  menace^ 
to  their  faith. 
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In  the  case  of  this  Friend^  they  laboured 
at  it  very  assiduously  ; for  if,  by  any  means, 
his  conversion  could  have  been  accomplish- 
ed, it  is  certain  that  they  would  have  re- 
garded it  as  a signal  triumph.  He  was 
urged  and  threatened : but  when  the  at- 
tempt became  hopeless,  one  of  the  Priests 
told  some  of  the  Insurgents,  after  inquiring, 

had  they  not  killed  him  yet,”  that  they 
could  not  go  forward  until  they  had  dis- 
patched the  old  man.''^  One  night,  about 
twelve  o’clock,  a number  of  them  entered 
his  house,  and,  when  they  had  plundered  it 
of  what  they  wished,  they  snapped  a pistol 
at  him  several  times,  seeming  to  be  deter- 
mined to  take  his  life.  After  some  consi- 
deration, they  then  insisted  upon  his  going 
with  them  to  their  main-guard^  which  was 
stationed  at  a distance.  He  made  an  effort 
to  go  with  them,  accompanied  by  one  of 
"his  daughters ; but,  feeling  much  weakness, 
and  finding  himself  unable  to  proceed,  he 
sat  down  under  a tree  in  his  own  lawn. 
After  a pause,  which  they  did  not  seem  to 
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understand,  they  inquired,  what  he  had 
to  say  ?”  His  reply  was,  that  “ should  they 
be  permitted  to  take  his  life,  he  hoped  the 
Almighty  might  be  pleased  to  forgive  them, 
and  to  take  him  in  his  mercy.”  Upon  this, 
they  were  silent,  left  him,  and  went  quietly 
away. 

A kinsman  of  this  Friend,  living  in  the 
country  not  far  from  him,  had  also  a large 
family,  which  was  exposed  to  much  danger 
during  the  disturbances.  As  many  of  the 
United  men  lodged  in  the  house,  his  daugh- 
ters  were  obliged  to  attend  upon  them,  sup- 
ply them  with  food,  and  do  many  menial 
offices ; for  the  servants,  being  generally  of 
that  party,  were  indifferent  about  their  work, 
calculating  that  all  the  property  would  be 
their  own,  and  that  they  themselves  would 
soon  be  masters  and  mistresses.  An  old 
woman,  who  had  been  a nurse  in  the  fa- 
mily, gave  them  much  trouble  with  her  fre- 
quent importunities,  consisting  of  intreaties, 
threats,  and  pretended  zeal  for  their  welfare 
and  the  cause  of  religion ; from  time  to  time 
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urging  them  to  conform  to  the  Catholic 
mode  of  worship^  as  the  only  thing  that 
could  save  their  lives,  or  give  them  hopes  of 
future  happiness.  On  one  occasion,  after 
the  family  had  been  told,  that  they  should 
all  be  murdered,  unless  they  became  Roman 
Catholics,  she  fell  on  her  knees  in  the  par- 
lour, in  a posture  of  supplication  to  the 
Deity  to  convert  their  hearts  : but  her  mis- 
tress, being  favoured  with  remarkable  firm- 
ness, in  a tone  of  authority  desired  her  to 
rise,  and  expressed  her  disapprobation  of 
such  conduct.  The  house  of  this  Friend 
was  situated  but  a few  miles  from  the  noted 
barn  of  Scullabogue,  in  which  a number  of 
Protestants  were  collected  from  the  neiorh- 

o 

bouring  country  and  burnt  to  death.  Large 
parties  of  the  Insurgents,  armed  with  guns 
and  pikes,  came,  several  times,  to  the  house 
of  this  Friend.  At  one  time,  they  came  to 
take  away  the  cattle  from  the  farm,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  their  camp ; but, 
being  informed  that  the  cattle  had  been 
lately  taken  for  tythes,  they  desisted  from 
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violence  at  that  time.  Some  of  them  came 
again  and  took  their  horses.  Three  several 
timesj  parties  came,  apparently,  with  the 
premeditated  design  of  murdering  the  whole 
family;  once,  threatning,  that  if  they  did 
not  conform  to  the  Popish  ceremony  of  the 
Mass  the  following  day,  they  should  be 
killed,  or  be  burnt  in  the  house  next  even- 
ing. This  occurred  the  day  after  the  mas- 
sacre at  Scullabogue.  According  to  their 
determination,  the  women  came,  on  purpose 
to  plunder  the  house  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
jected murder  had  taken  place,  the  men 
who  were  to  perpetrate  the  deed  being  then 
assembled  in  it.  Some  of  them  were  heard 
to  say  to  their  comrades,  Why  don’t  you 
begin?”  to  which  it  was  replied,  They 
would  shortly.”  But,  being  prevented  by 
a power  they  knew  not,  still  they  deferred 
the  execution.  So  that,  when  they  were 
again  asked,  why  they  did  not  begin  the 
work,”  their  leaders  said  They  would  come 
another  time.'^'^  In  so  remarkable  a manner 
were  they  restrained,  that  they  expressed 
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to  each  other  their  surprise,  how  it  should 
happen,  that  they  were  prevented  from  ac- 
complishing their  purpose,  seeing  the  law 
was  then  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  It  is 
certain,  that  their  bloody  design  was  over- 
ruled ; for,  after  venting  their  rage  in  da- 
maging the  furniture,  as,  for  instance,  by 
striking  their  pikes  at  the  dial-plate  of  the 
clock,  the  windows,  and  some  of  the  kitchen 
utensils,  they  went  away,  impotently  threat- 
ning  at  last,  that  they  would  take  the  eldest 
son  with  them.^  Even  this  threat  they  did 
not  execute. 

A Female  Friend,  being  desired  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  put  up  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  which  was  worn  by  their 
party  at  that  time,  replied,  that  ‘‘  she  could 
not  do  it,  but  hoped  the  Almighty  might 
be  pleased  to  enable  her  to  bear  it.^^  On 
this  he  did  not  urge  her  any  farther. 


* This  was  the  young  man  who  had  manifested  such 
resolution,  when  the  family' was  threatened  with  death  if 
•they  persisted  in  going  to  their  Meeting-place  at  Forrest. 
.See  page  83. 
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An  elderly  Friend  of  some  opulence,  who, 
soon  after  the  disturbances,  came  to  reside 
in  England,  with  a constitution  much  de- 
bilitated by  the  hardships  and  persecutions 
he  had  suffered,  told  a Minister  of  the  So- 
ciety lately  deceased,  that  several  of  the 
United  Irishmen  entered  his  house  and  in- 
sisted that  he  should  undergo  the  ceremony 
of  Baptism,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Romish  Church.  As  he  refused  it,  they 
behaved  very  roughly,  but  left  him  with 
the  determination,  as  they  said,  of  coming 
again  in  a few  days ; and,  if  he  then  re- 
fused, that  they  would  certainly  hang  him. 
According  to  their  promise,  they  came 
again,  and  endeavoured,  by  arguments  and 
threats,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  be  baptized : 
but  in  vain.  They  then  said,  they  certainly 
would  hang  him ; but  some  trifling  matter 
occurring  among  themselves,  the  execution 
of  their  design  was  deferred  at  that  time 
also,  and  they  left  him.  In  a few  days  they 
returned  again,  and  he  was  told  that  they 
had  now  resolved  to  hang  him  before  they 
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left  the  house,  if  he  did  not  agree  to  be 
baptized : and  they  actually  fastened  a rope 
round  his  neck  and  took  him  to  an  out- 
house, where  there  was  a beam,  and  were 
in  the  act  of  tying  him  up  to  the  beam  when 
an  alarm  was  given,  that  a party  of  soldiers 
was  coming,  which  made  them  run  away : 
so  that  his  life  was  providentially  saved. 

The  following  instance  will  show  to 
what  an  extent  the  lower  orders  were  under 
the  influence  of  their  teachers ; it  will  also 
shew  the  power  of  conscience  in  resisting 
what  they  knew  to  be  wrong.  For,  though 
darkness  seemed  to  have  taken  almost  uni- 
versal possession  of  their  minds,  they  were 
now  and  then  visited  by  a feeble  ray  of 
light,  when  they  turned  from  the  outward 
leader  to  the  inward  law  of  their  God. 

A Friend,  living  in  a retired  part  of  the 
county  of  Waterford,  had  a large  family  of 
young  children,  and  kept  several  servants. 
A little  before  the  battle  of  Ross,  two  of  the 
nursery-maids,  Roman  Catholics,  left  the 
house.  This  circumstance  gave  some  alarm 
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to  the  family,  which  was,  however,  miti- 
gated in  degree  by  their  return  after  the 
battle,  in  which  the  United  Irishmen  were 
defeated.  The  mistress  interrogated  the 
elder  of  the  servants  respecting  their  reasons 
for  thus  leaving  the  family  at  a time  and  in 
a state  of  such  distress ; and  represented 
their  ingratitude  after  having  experienced 
so  many  marks  of  kindness  from  their  master 
and  mistress,  during  a period  of  some  years’ 
servitude.  The  girl  acknowledged  it  all 
with  many  tears ; but  added,  Mistress, 
if  you  knew  all,  you  would  not  condemn 
us.”  Some  days  afterwards,  her  mistress 
spoke  to  her  again,  and  requested  her  to  be 
more  explicit,  because  she  did  not  under- 
stand what  was  meant  by  the  words  If 
you  knew  all,”  &c.  And  upon  urging  the 
subject  in  a very  kind  manner,  the  servant 
burst  into  tears,  and  acknowledged  that 
their  Confessor  had  laid  his  injunctions 
upon  them,  that,  if  the  battle  of  Ross  was 
favourable  to  the  Irish,  they  should  kill  all 
the  young  children; — and  this,”  said  she, 
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‘‘  we  could  not  do  ; you  had  been  like 
tender  and  kind  parents  to  us,  and  the 
children  we  loved  as  our  own  ; and  there- 
fore we  determined  to  leave  the  house, 
never  to  return  any  more,  if  the  battle 
should  be  favourable  to  the  Irish.” 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  dangers 
with  which  the  members  of  the  Society 
were  surrounded,  when  it  is  known,  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  their  domestic  ser- 
vants, being  Roman  Catholics,  were  in 
secret  league  with  the  Insurgents,  and  daily 
anticipating  the  overthrow  of  civil  and 
religious  power,  as  well  as  an  entire  change 
of  property  in  their  own  favour.  Hence 
there  was  every  sordid  inducement,  that 
could  operate  upon  a dark  and  bigotted 
and  interested  multitude,  to  destroy  all 
who  stood  in  their  way.  For,  they  were 
led,  perversely  enough,  to  think,  that  the 
performance  of  a religious  duty,  or  what 
they  considered  an  act  pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  God — the  destruction  of  an  heretic — 
would  coincide  with  their  temporal  inte- 
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rest.  It  IS,  however,  to  be  noticed,  that, 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  a great  number  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  better  classes 
of  society,  were  distinguished  for  their 
loyalty  and  good  conduct ; whilst  in  the 
North,  many  who  took  an  active  part  as 
leaders  in  fomenting  the  sedition,  were,  by 
profession,  Protestants.^  It  was  chiefly  a 
political  struggle  in  the  North,  and  reli- 
gious more  than  political,  in  the  South. 
Hence,  the  probability  is,  that,  had  both 
classes  been  victorious  against  the  lawful 
government,  yet  with  such  distinct  and  in- 
compatible views,  they  would  soon  have 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other. 

A servant  maid,  residing  with  a Friend 
in  Enniscorthy,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  murder  of  the  male 
part  of  a Protestant  family,  with  whom  she 
had  formerly  lived,  having  pointed  out  tQ^ 

^ Indeed  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  South  were  Pro- 
testants, especially  the  Insurgent  General  who  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Ross : and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
was  in  some  degree  instrumental  in  restraining  the  cruelty 
of  those  under  lum. 
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some  of  the  Pike-men  such  windows  in  the 
Friend’s  house,  as,  she  supposed,  would  be 
most  eligible  for  them  to  fire  from  upon  the 
king’s  troops,  he  said  to  her,  I did  not 
think  thou  wouldst  serve  me  so.”  Upon 
which,  she  told  her  mistress,  that  their 
children  would  be  fatherless  before  that 
time  to-morrow.  Her  threats,  however, 
proved  to  be  vain. 

It  was  clearly  understood,  by  many  of  the 
Society,  from  every  information  they  could 
collect,  as  well  as  from  concurring  circum- 
stances, that  a day  was  fixed  for  a general 
massacre  of  every  class  that  was  not  of  the 
Romish  Church.  For  the  United  Men 
often  said,  One  Religion  only  shall  be 
allowed.”*  But  in  the  evening  before  that 

* On  the  morning  of  that  day,  a standard  or  black  flag 
was  carried  through  the  streets  of  Wexford  with  M.  W.  S. 
inscribed  upon  it  in  large  letters ; the  meaning  of  which 
was  supposed  to  be,  Murder  Without  Sin,  And  the 
Pikemen  were  in  the  act  of  executing  the  horrible  deed 
upon  the  wretched  Protestants  who  were  prisoners  in  the 
town,  at  the  time  they  were  informed  of  the  disasters 
which  befel  their  party  at  Vinegar-hill.  It  was  said, 
they  were  then  wading  in  the  blood  of  the  victim  Pro- 
testants up  to  their  ankles,  upon  the  bridge  of  Wexford. 
But  they  soon  fled  in  confusion. 
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very  day,  which  was  to  witness  so  frightful 
a carnage,  the  King’s  army  invested  Vinegar- 
hill,  and  early  in  the  morning,  a battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  United  Irishmen  were 
totally  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The 
King’s  troops  pursued  the  miserable  remains 
of  the  Insurgents’  army  to  Wexford,  which 
they  entered  without  resistance,  and  rescued 
numbers  of  the  poor  Protestants  from  pre- 
sent death,  and  all,  who  were  not  yet  made 
prisoners,  from  the  horrible  massacre  that 
awaited  them. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  evils 
which  War  produces  even  to  those  it  is 
waged  to  support,  when  it  is  known  that 
a considerable  number  of  the  Protestants, 
who  had  been  taken  to  the  camp  of  the 
Rebels  at  Vinegar-hill  as  prisoners,  were 
put  to  death  by  the  victorious  army,  through 
ignorance,  or  through  the  want  of  discrimi- 
nation, in  the  heat  of  pursuit ; as  every  one 
in  a coloured  coat  was  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Insurgents. 

The  following  additional  facts  show  the 
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cruel  intentions  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
towards  the  Protestants  in  case  of  their 
being  victorious. 

When  a man  named  Behon,  of  Clone,  in 
the  parish  of  Ferns,  was  under  sentence  of 
death  for  the  murders  he  had  committed, 
having  been  one  of  those  employed  on 
Vinepur-hill  to  kill  the  Protestants,  beinof 
affected  with  remorse,  he  confessed  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  their  party  to  cut  off 
the  Protestants  smack  smooth^^^  as  he  ex- 
pressed it.  He  also  stated  that,  whilst  on 
Vinegar-hill,  he  was  kept  almost  continually 
drunk  by  those  in  authority  over  him,  that 
his  feelings  might  not  prevent  him  from 
acting  as  executioner. 

At  Carlow,  two  men,  who  were  taken 
prisoners  on  the  day  of  the  slaughter  of 
Pikemen  there,  being  asked  by  the  officer 
before  whom  they  were  brought,  what  they 
would  have  done  in  case  they  had  been 
successful  in  the  attack  which  they  had 
made  on  the  town,  candidly  confessed, 
they  intended  the  death  of  all  the  Pro- 
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testants/’  And  What,”  said  the  officer, 
did  you  intend  to  do  to  the  Quakers.” 
They  answered,  The  Quakers  were  also 
to  have  been  put  to  death.”  The  officer 
desired  the  serjeant  not  to  stain  the  barrack 
yard  with  their  blood.  They  were  accord- 
ingly taken  without  the  barrack-gate  and 
there  shot. 


CHAP.  V. 


< 

TESTIMONIES  OF  FRIENDS  FROM  DIF- 
FERENT PARTS,  AND  A FEW  PARTICU- 
LARS OF  THE  BATTLES  OF  ROSS  AND 
ANTRIM. 


A Friend  of  gi^eat  respectability  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  living  in  a wild 
thinly  inhabited  district,  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Moate,  has  given  the  following 
striking  testimony  from  his  own  observa- 
tions at  that  period.  There  is  so  much 
matter  in  it,  and  it  is  expressed  so  con- 
cisely, that  the  compiler  of  these  memoirs 
has  thought  it  better  to  communicate  the 
information  it  contains  in  the  writer’s  own 
words ; — All  those  in  this  quarter  who 
professed  principles  of  peace,  were  mar- 
vellously spared  from  extreme  suffering; 
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some  living  in  solitary  places  surrounded  by 
that  class  who  Avere  very  generally  in  a state 
of  Rebellion.  Some,  so  circumstanced, 
could  not  leave  their  usual  habitations, 
though  strongly  urged  by  their  few  Pro- 
testant neighbours  to  flee  with  them  to 
garrison  - towns.  O ! the  heart-rending 
scenes  some  such  have  witnessed ; their 
neighbours,  running  hither  and  thither  with 
their  families  and  goods,  and  calling  upon 
me  to  flee  from  certain  destruction ! Y et 
some  were  favoured  with  faith  and  patience 
to  abide  in  their  lots,  conscientiously  ad- 
hering to  the  revealed  law  of  their  God ; 
and  thus  did  experience,  to  their  humbling 
admiration,  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  a 
strong  tower  in  which  they  found  safety. 
1 could,  with  wonder  love  and  praise,  re- 
late some  marvellous  deliverances  merci- 
fully vouchsafed  to  me  when  surrounded  by 
numerous,  and,  at  other  times,  by  smaller 
bodies  of  armed  men  in  open  Rebellion, 
and  when  no  human  being  of  any  other 
descrijUion  was  near;  yet,  through  Divine 
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aid,  and  that  alone,  was  I enabled  to  refuse 
to  take  up  arms  or  take  their  oaths,  or  join 
them,  assigning  as  a reason  that  I could  not 
fight  nor  swear  for  or  against  them.  They 
threatened, — they  pondered, — they  debated, 
— marvelled,  and  ultimately  liberated  me, 
though  they  said  I was  in  the  power  of 
many  thousands  then  assembled. — ^When 
travelling  alone,  I have  sometimes  seen 
such  people  armed  with  pikes;  we  have 
looked  seriously  at  each  other,  and  passed 
without  speaking.” 

The  following  particulars  were  received 
from  a Friend,  who,  during  the  Rebellion, 
resided  in  a small  village  in  the  county  of 
Kildare. 

We  escaped  personal  injury  from  either 
party,  but  seemed  often  in  great  danger 
from  both.  The  country  people,  especially 
of  our  own  neighbourhood,  generally  spoke 
and  acted  friendly  towards  us,  and  appeared 
to  be  sensible  that  though  we  would  not 
join  them,  we  would  take  no  part  against 
them.  I was  asked  for  any  thing  of  a green 
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colour.  I refused,  and  told  them,  we  could 
not  join  any  party.  What!  not  the 
strongest?” — None.” — And  though  they 
saw  green  cloths  on  our  tables,  they  took 
none  from  us.  Sometimes  great  crouds  of 
strangers  caused  an  alarm;  and  one  man 
was  very  violent,  wanting  the  men  of  the 
place  to  join  them.  How  these  misguided 
people  would  have  behaved  to  us,  had  they 
retained  possession  of  the  little  town  much 
longer,  I cannot  say ; but  I should  think  it 
unfair  to  judge  unfavourably  of  their  in- 
tentions, when  they  did  not  show  any  hos- 
tile dispositions,  except  the  man  above 
mentioned.  They  frequently  spoke  well  of 
Quakers,  and  hearkened  calmly  to  advice 
given  them ; and  when  the  soldiers  came 
to  quell  them,  the  Priest  ran  to  borroxs)  a 
Friend's  coat  to  disguise  himself^ 
According  to  the  testimony  of  a respect- 
able inhabitant  of  Ross,  Friends  of  this 
town  were  placed  in  a different  situation 
from  some  others  of  their  religious  profes- 
sion ill  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
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ford  ; in  as  much  as  the  town  was  occupied 
by  a large  military  force^  and  not  at  any 
period  in  the  possession  of  the  Insurgents, 
except  partially  and  at  intervals  during  the 
day  of  the  memorable  battle,  which  con- 
tinued with  but  little  cessation  for  nearly 
the  space  of  twelve  hours.  For  a consider- 
able part  of  this  time,  it  was  matter  of 
awful  uncertainty  which  party  would  ulti- 
mately prevail.  But,  at  the  very  juncture 
when  the  town  was  mostly  abandoned  by 
the  king’s  troops,  who,  from  the  violence 
and  great  length  of  the  conflict,  together 
with  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather  and 
other  causes,  had  become  so  fatigued  and 
exhausted,  as  generally  to  give  it  up,  and 
to  retire  to  the  bridge,  in  order  to  secure 
their  retreat  into  Munster,  the  assailing 
multitude,  composed  of  many  thousands, 
were  observed  to  betake  themselves  to  flight, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  either  then  or 
since  discovered.  On  being  assured  of  this 
remarkable  circumstance,  the  king’s  troops 
were  prevailed  upon  to  return  5 and  they 
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took  possession  of  their  former  postSj  under 
some  degree  of  astonishment  at  finding 
themselves  left  undisputed  masters  of  the 
town.  General  Johnson,  who  commanded, 
is  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  success  of 
that  day  was  to  be  referred  to  Providence, 
and  was  not  the  work  of  man. 

During  this  bloody  conflict,  in  which  it 
is  stated  from  good  authority  that  upwards 
of  2000  persons  were  killed,  the  town  was 
set  on  fire  in  different  quarters,  and  the 
flames  spread  with  such  uncontrouled  fury 
as  to  threaten  a frightful  devastation.  Yet 
amidst  so  many  imminent  and  combined 
dangers.  Friends  were  generally  preserved 
in  a quiet  and  resigned  state  of  dependence 
upon  that  Almighty  Power  which  could 
alone  afford  protection  in  such  an  awful 
crisis.  Protection  was,  indeed,  wonder- 
fully experienced,  as  was  foretold  by  several 
ministers  of  the  Society,  during  their  reli- 
gious labours  in  the  country  some  years 
before  this  calamity  took  place.  One 
Friend,  in  particular,  was  heard  to  declare 
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in  Gospel  authority,  that  in  a time  of  trial, 
which  was  approaching,  if  Friends  kept 
their  places,  many  would  be  glad  to  take 
shelter  under  the  skirts  of  their  garments.” 
This  prediction  was  now  literally  fulfilled  : 
for,  many  respectable  neighbours,  on  the 
evening  of  the  battle,  apprehending  them- 
selves not  so  secure  in  their  own  houses,  as 
in  those  of  Friends,  flocked,  w^ith  their  fa- 
milies, to  the  latter,  thinking  the  Insurgents 
would  probably  return  and  make  anothei 
attack  on  the  town  in  the  nio^ht.  Some  of 
these,  belonging  to  an  armed  association, 
and  clad  in  a military  garb,  readily  ac- 
quiesced with  the  proprietors’  remonstrances, 
and  assumed  a dress  of  more  peaceable 
appearance.  And  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  after  experiencing  such  an  un- 
expected deliverance,  their  minds  were 
made  sensible  that  the  power  or  strength  of 
man  was  at  such  a time  of  little  avail,  and 
that  Providence  alone  was  able  to  protect 
and  to  rescue  from  such  imminent  danger. 
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Many  facts  might  be  stated  to  show  the 
impressions  which  the  people,  or  at  least 
those  who  were  apprehensive  for  their  per- 
sonal safety,  generally  entertained,  that  the 
peaceable  dress  of  the  Society  w'ould  afford 
protection  in  these  perilous  times : the 
following  instance  may  be  mentioned. 

In  the  house  of  a Friend  near  Ennis- 
corthy,  there  lodged  a Protestant  Clergy- 
man, a man  of  sober  moral  character,  with 
his  wife.  When  he  saw  the  danger  ap- 
proaching, he  requested  that  the  clothes  of 
a Friend  might  be  given  him,  expecting 
that  in  such  a dress  he  might  be  preserved, 
or  at  least  might  be  able  to  effect  his  escape. 
But  it  was  remarked  to  him,  that  such  a 
disguise  could  be  of  no  advantage  ; and  he 
hid  himself  in  the  garden  by  the  river  side, 
where  he  was  found  and  murdered. 
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The  town  of  Antrim  was  the  only  con- 
siderable place  in  the  Norths  during  the  year 
of  the  Rebellion,  in  which  any  members  of 
the  Society  were  placed  in  serious  difficul- 
ties, immediately  between  the  contending 
parties.  One  family,  however,  consisting  of 
a very  young  man,  and  his  sisters,  whose 
father  was  then  engaged  in  a religious  visit 
in  America,  was  preserved  in  a remarkable 
manner  during  the  conflict  which  took  place 
in  this  town. 

On  the  day  of  the  Battle,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  Rebels  were  approach- 
ing, few  of  the  Regular  Army  being  then 
in  the  place,  expresses  were  sent  off  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  for  assistance.  A regiment 
pf  Cavalry  arrived  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement,  but  was  not  able  to 
make  any  effectual  stand  against  the  force 
opposed  to  it.  Orders  were  issued  to  the 
inhabitants  to  close  their  doors  and  win- 
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dows,  and  to  remain  in  their  houses.  About 
one  o’clock  in  the  day,  the  Rebels  marched 
into  the  town ; and  their  appearance  caused 
a general  dismay,  so  that  horror  seemed  to 
be  pictured  in  every  countenance* 

It  was  the  design  of  this  family  to  remain 
in  their  house,  until  they  discovered  that 
the  action  had  commenced,  and  that  the 
Insurgents’  cannon  was  placed  in  the  street 
directly  opposite  to  their  door.  As  the 
house  seemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 
they  thought  of  taking  refuge  in  the  fields. 
This  step  would,  however,  have  been  at- 
tended with  great  personal  risk,  and  was 
happily  prevented ; for  the  yard  was  so  full 
of  Rebels  that  the  family  could  not  well 
pass  by  them  ; and  after  making  an  effort 
to  escape,  the  females  returned  into  the 
house ; but  their  brother  was  shut  out 
amongst  the  crowd.  And,  notwithstanding 
they  were  in  the  heat  of  action  at  the  time, 
they  neither  asked  him  to  take  up  arms  and 
join  them,  nor  did  they  offer  him  the  least 
degree  of  violence.  He  afterwards  got  into 
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the  stable,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  him- 
self by  holding  down  the  latch  with  his 
hand,  till  one  of  his  sisters  ventured  out, 
and  brought  him  into  the  house;  to  their 
great  joy,  as  they  never  expected  to  see  him 
again  alive. 

Immediately  after  they  had  given  up  the 
intention  of  going  into  the  fields,  and  were 
entering  the  house,  a wounded  Rebel  came 
in  along  with  them,  and  stayed  with  them 
the  remaining  time  of  the  engagement. 
Though  they  endeavoured  to  perform  the 
duties  of  humanity  to  a suffering  fellow- 
creature,  they  felt  their  situation  to  be  full 
of  difficulty  as  well  as  of  danger  on  his  ac- 
count, not  knowing  how  soon  his  enemies 
might  prevail  and  find  him  under  their  pro- 
tection. The  Rebel,  who  was  a respectable 
person,  strove  to  encourage  them  by  saying, 
they  need  not  be  at  all  alarmed,  for  that, 
he  was  sure,  as  they  were  an  inoffensive 
people,  and  did  not  meddle  on  either  side, 
they  would  not  meet  with  any  harm. 

At  this  time  the  Rebels  had  gained  pos- 
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session  of  the  town,  having  obliged  tlie 
regiment  of  Cavalry  to  retreat,  after  a very 
deadly  encounter,  in  which  about  one  third 
of  the  regiment,  in  the  short  space  of  a few 
minutes,  was  either  killed  or  severely  wound- 
ed ; but  it  was  not  long  before  9,  reinforce- 
ment of  the  Monaghan  and  Tipperary  Mi- 
litia entered  the  town ; and,  seeing  the 
Rebels  beginning  to  yield,  they  acted  with 
great  cruelty,  neither  distinguishing  friends 
nor  enemies,  but  destroying  every  one;  who 
appeared  in  coloured  clothes.  In  a very 
short  time  they  dispersed  the  Insurgents, 
and  retook  the  town. 

Numbers,  who  were  not  in  any  way  con- 
cerned, lost  their  lives  ; for  the  soldiers 
showed  pity  to  none : they  fired  into  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  and  killed  many  : 
those,  who  took  refuge  in  the  fields,  suf- 
fered severely. 

When  the  firing  had  almost  ceased,  the 
family  above  noticed,  concluded  it  would 
be  much  safer  for  the  Rebel  who  had  taken 
shelter  with  them  to  try  to  make  his  escape  : 
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for  the  probability  was,  that  if  he  should 
be  found  in  the  house,  at  such  a time,  he 
would  not  only  suffer  himself,  but  be  the 
occasion  of  the  family  suffering  also.  He 
made  his  escape  accordingly,  and  was  saved. 

Not  many  minutes  after,  a number  of 
soldiers  came  to  the  door,  knocked  furiously 
at  it,  and  demanded  entrance  immediately, 
insisting  that  the  family  should  all  come 
forward  and  shew  themselves,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  known  whether  there  were  any 
strangers  in  the  house.  The  door  was 
opened  accordingly,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a great  number  of 
soldiers.  Their  appearance  was  very  fright- 
ful : they  were  just  come  from  the  heat  of 
the  battle ; their  faces  besmeared  with  gun- 
powder, and  the  expression  of  their  coun- 
tenances corresponding  with  the  work  of 
death  in  which  their  hands  had  just  been 
engaged.  One  of  them  said  he  wanted  to 
see  if  he  appeared  Devil-enough-like 
he  looked  at  his  face  in  the  glass,  and  ob- 
served— he  thought  he  did  appear  quite 
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enough  so.’’  They  inquired,  if  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  family  were  present,  and  if 
any  strangers  were  in  the  house.  Some  of 
them  were  going  up  stairs  to  search:  but 
an  officer,  who  lived  near,  told  them,  they 
should  not  make  any  search : that  the 
Quakers  were  people  that  would  not  tell  a 
lie — that  their  words  might  be  taken — and, 
therefore,  if  any  strangers  were  in  the  house, 
that  they  would  not  be  denied.”  Indeed, 
their  manner  was  >so  kind  and  civil  as  to 
excite  the  astonishment  of  the  family ; es- 
pecially as  many  others  had  experienced 
very  different  treatment. 

They  now  brought  into  the  house  a poor 
wounded  soldier,  and  gave  him  into  the 
care  of  the  family.  Part  of  his  bowels  had 
forced  their  way  out  through  a wound  made 
by  a musket  ball.  Every  possible  attention 
was  paid  to  him,  and  he  was  very  thankful 
for  it,  but  died  the  next  morning,  after 
suffering  great  pain. 

The  town  presented  an  awful  appearance 
after  the  battle  : the  bodies  of  men  and 
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horses  were  lying  in  the  blood-stained 
streets;  and  the  people  were  to  be  seen 
here  and  there  saluting  their  neighbours- 
like  those  who  survived  a pestilence  or  an 
earthquake — as  if  they  were  glad  to  see  each 
other  alive,  after  the  recent  calamity. 

The  same  night  nearly  a troop  of  soldiers 
came  to  the  door  to  let  the  family  know 

they  need  not  be  at  all  alarmed ; for  that 
they  should  be  protected — that  the  soldiers 
would  be  riding  through  the  streets  all 
night,  and  would  take  care  they  should  not 
be  molested.” 

After  this  the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  constant  alarm  for  many  days,  not 
knowing  when  another  attack  might  be 
made  upon  the  town ; fresh  orders  were 
repeatedly  given  to  close  up  their  doors  and 
windows,  and  to  prepare  for  another  en- 
gagement. In  the  mean  while  the  army 
were  racking  many  houses,  and  taking  away 
the  property.  They  carried  off  the  shop- 
goods  of  a ’Friend  living  in  a suspected 
quarter  of  the  town,  but  did  not  hurt  any 
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of  his  family.  The  young  man,  who'  witli 
his  sisters,  was  so  critically  circumstanced, 
as  is  above  related,  interceded  for  his  friend 
with  the  commanding  officer;  but  the  latter 
would  not  prevent  the  soldiers  from  plun- 
dering, saying,  he  was  a Quaker,  and 
would  not  fight ; therefore  the  men  were 
allowed  to  take  his  goods.” 

A brother  of  the  same  Friend  living  in  a 
part  of  the  town,  which  was  not  considered 
so  rebellious,  received  no  harm  and  suffered 
no  loss  of  property. 

Owing  to  the  bad  character,  which  that 
part  of  the  town,  where  the  young  man  and 
his  sisters  lived,  had  obtained,  orders  were 
issued  that  it  should  be  burned.  Some  of 
the  houses  had  already  been  destroyed  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  ; but  it  was  now 
a fearful  thing  to  have  the  houses  of  a 
whole  street  condemned  to  pillage  and  the 
flames;  as  many  innocent  persons  would 
undoubtedly  suffer,  and  numbers  would  be 
left  without  a place  of  shelter.  For,  in 
this  calarnitoiis  period,  the  poor  destitute 
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wanderer,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  who 
was  deprived  of  a home,  either  by  accident 
or  design,  was  always  an  object  of  sus- 
picion, and,  if  not  in  military  attire,  was 
liable  to  be  shot. 

The  commanding  officer  was  riding  up 
the  street  to  give  the  orders  ; and  one  of  the 
young  women  of  the  family,  thought  she 
would  venture  through  the  crowd  and  speak 
to  him : some  of  the  town’s  people  had 
indeed  kindly  urged  her  to  make  the  appli- 
cation. She  walked  up  to  him  accordingly, 
and  with  great  simplicity,  asked  him,  If 
their  house  was  to  be  burned  ?”  He  re- 
plied, I have  received  very  bad  treatment 
from  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of  the 
town;  but  you  shall  not  be  disturbed. 
1 will  make  them  rack  the  houses  about 
your  house  and  save  your’s.”  After  this, 
without  their  knowledge,  a yeoman  was 
sent  to  stand  at  their  door,  while  the  de- 
struction was  goinof  forward  near  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  officer’s  commands, 
the  army  seemed  disposed,  many  times 
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afterwards,  to  plunder  their  house  ; but  the 
neighbours  always  interfered,  saying,  they 
were  inoffensive  people,  not  connected  with 
any  party,  and  that  their  father  was  in 
America.’^ 

On  one  occasion  the  soldiers  came  for  the 
express  purpose  of  racking  the  house,  and 
had  their  weapons  ready  to  break  the  win- 
dows. But  the  neighbours,  some  of  whom 
were  yeomen,  stepped  forward  in  their 
behalf,  so  that  not  even  a shilling's  worth 
was  taken  from  them,  nor  did  any  of  the 
family  receive  the  slightest  personal  injury. 

The  following  remarkable  circumstance 
deserves  to  be  recorded  in  relation  to  this 
family.  It  is  given  upon  unquestionable 
authority  : — 

At  the  time  their  father,  then  in  a weak 
state  of  health,  was  preparing  to  leave 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a reli- 
gious visit  to  America,  a minister  of  the 
Society  expressed  himself  in  prayer,  at  a 
Quarterly  Meeting,  to  tliis  effect : he  said, 

he  was  led  to  appear  in  supplication  in 
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behalf  of  a dear  brother  who  was  going  to 
a distant  country,  he  might  say,  as  with  his 
life  in  his  hands  ; that  the  Lord,  he  trusted, 
would  be  with  him,  and  would  lay  out  his 
work  day  after  day;  that  he  would  be 
enabled  to  perform  acceptably  w^hat  was 
designed  for  him  to  do,  and  would  return 
to  his  family  and  friends  with  the  reward  of 
Peace  in  his  ow  n bosom ; experiencing  Him 
who  was  his  morning  light  to  be  his.  even- 
ing song.  But  that  in  his  absence  the 
sword  would  be  near  his  house,  and  the 
dead  bodies  would  be  lying  in  the  streets  ; 
and,  at  the  time,  neither  hurt  nor  harm 
would  befal  his  family : for  the  Lord  would 
encamp  about  them,  and  preserve  them,  as 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  from  the  rage 
and  fury  of  the  enemy.” — These  things  were 
literally  accomplished. 


In  connection  with  the  battle  of  Antrim, 
it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to 
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communicate  a few  particulars  relating  to 
what  occurred  at  the  Moravian  settlement 
near  it.  The  incident  proves  that  the  same 
principles  of  conduct  will  lead  to  the  same 
practical  effects^  whether  maintained  by  one 
Society  of  Christians  or  by  another ; and 
the  author  is  indebted  for  it  to  an  intelli- 
gent female,  who  resided  for  some  time  at 
Gracehill  amongst  the  Moravians  them- 
selves. 

You  request  me  to  inform  you  of  what 
I know  respecting  the  Moravians  and  their 
great  objection  to  War,  or  any  party  work 
whatever.  This  I can  clearly  do  from  a 
long  residence  among  them,  during  which 
time  I never  knew  one  of  the  members  of 
their  Society,  summoned  to  Sessions  or  any 
other  Court  of  Law,  which,  from  their 
being  so  numerous,  is  rather  a wonderful 
thing  in  unfortunate  Ireland.  Their  aim 
and  wish  is  to  live  peaceably  and  indus- 
triomly  under  the  existing  government,  not 
meddling  with  politics,  or  affairs  of  state ; 
'they  having  a much  higher  object  in  view— 
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the  training  of  souls  for  the  inheritance  of 
glory. 

“ You  may  remember  an  anecdote  I used 
to  tell  you  of  good  old  Mr.  Fredlezius 
(the  minister)  during  the  Rebellion  of 
17985  and  a few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Antrim.  When  a party  of  ragged  United 
Irishmen  came  to  Gracehill  and  told  him 
thatj  unless  the  brethren  joined  them^  they 
would  burn  the  settlement  and  murder  the 
whole  community,  and  said,  that  in  a few 
weeks  all  Ireland  would  be  theirs ; as  the 
French  had  landed  to  restore  them  to  their 
rights ; and  that,  unless  they  became  of 
their  party,  and  took  up  arms,  they  would 
not  allow  them  an  inch  of  ground  in  the 
island.  But  poor  dear  old  Fredlezius, 
who  had  not  time  to  half-dress  himself, 
came  out  among  them  in  his  red  night  cap ; 
and,  trusting  that  God  would  soon  deliver 
(them  out  of  the  hands  of  such  a mob, 
coolly  said,  ‘ Well,  well,  my  friends,  be 
peaceable,  and  when  you  he  de  cock  we  he 
de  chickens : come  into  the  Inn  and  re- 
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fresh  yourselves.’  And,  indeed,  they  did 
so,  drinking  all  they  could.  They  then 
went  to  the  shop,  carried  off  all  the  green 
stuff  and  ribbons  they  could  get,  and  said 
they  would  come  again  soon  for  the  final 
answer,  as  to  what  party  they  would  join; 
and,  if  not  theirs,  they  would  reduce  the 
place  to  ashes,  and  murder  the  whole  set. 
They  did  assuredly  come,  not  many  days 
after ; they  arrived  in  multitudes,  and  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  sisters’  house,  while  the 
poor  sisters  had  all  assembled  in  their 
prayer-hall  to  implore  God  to  protect  them; 
and,  momentarily  expecting  those  ruffians 
to  bleak  in  on  them,  some  dragoons  gal- 
loped past  with  accounts  to  Ballymena, 
that  the  Rebels  were  beaten  at  Antrim,  and 
would  soon  be  annihilated.  This  so  terri- 
fied the  ragged  rabble,  that  they  took  flight 
in  all  directions,  leaving  the  good  Mora- 
vians to  bless  and  magnify  that  God,  who 
had  so  providentially  preserved  them.” 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF  THE  GENERAL  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  DURING  THE  REBELLION. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  scattered  over 
three  Provinces  in  Ireland.  In  these^  viz. 
Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster,  many  of 
its  members  were  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  one  or  both  of  the  hostile 
parties,  in  towns,  villages,  and  retired 
country  places.  Many  of  its  members, 
it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  were  living 
with  little  more  than  an  outward  or  formal 
profession  of  the  principle  against  War, 
held  as  one  of  its  leading  Christian  tenets 
by  the  Society  : in  fact,  they  submitted  to 
;the  opinion  of  their  Friends,  and  followed 
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traditionally  the  maxims  of  their  educa- 
tion; without  feeling  such  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  indispensable  duty  which  this 
principle  enjoined^  as  would  have  made 
them  willing  to  part  with  their  liberty  or 
property^  much  less  with  their  lives^  rather 
than  to  violate  this  important  testimony. 

In  this  great  variety  of  circumstances  and 
of  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  it  is 
natural  enough  to  inquire  whether  the  So- 
ciety lost  any  of  its  members.  We  are 
enabled  to  answer  this  question  by  an  au- 
thentic document  issued  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Dublin,  which  contains  the 
following  passage : “ It  is  worthy  of  com- 

memoration, and  cause  of  humble  thankful- 
ness to  the  Preserver  of  men,  that,  amidst 
the  carnage  and  destruction  which  fre^ 
quently  prevailed  in  some  parts,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  jeopardy  in  which  some 
Friends  stood  every  hour,  and,  that  they  had 
frequently  to  pass  through  violent  and  en- 
raged men,  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
our  religious  meetings,  (which,  with  very 
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few  exceptions,  were  constantly  kept  up) 
that  the  lives  of  the  members  of  our  Society 
were  so  signally  preserved.” 

And  in  the  same  document,  an  extract 
is  given  from  the  Epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  Dublin  in  1801,  addressed 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
which  states  that  It  was  cause  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  the  God  and  Father  of 
all  our  mercies,  that  in  retrospection  to  that 
gloomy  season,  when,  in  some  places. 
Friends  did  not  know  but  that  every  day 
would  be  their  last,  seeing  and  hearing  of 
so  many  of  their  neighbours  being  put  to 
death,  that  no  member  of  our  Society  fell  a 
sacrifice  in  that  way  but  one  young  man^'^ 

That  an  exception  should  thus  be  made 
of  one  young  man,  in  the  accidents  or  allot* 
ments  of  a Society  composed  of  some  thou- 
sands, is  in  itself  a remarkable  occurrence : 
and  every  one  must  be  curious  to  know 
under  what  circumstances  the  death  of  this 
individual  took  place. 
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There  are  some  cases  in  which  an  appa- 
rent exception  confirms  the  law  : and  we 
are  much  mistakenj  if  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  very  exception  will  not  be  found 
to  establish  the  principle,  so  far  from  weak- 
ening its  practical  force. 

His  name  as  well  as  the  place  where  this 
individual  suffered,  are  well  known  : but  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  object  of 
this  narrative  to  publish  them  to  the  world. 
As  the  names  of  those,  who  might  be  en- 
titled to  a little  commendation,  in  so  far  as 
they  acted  in  obedience  to  their  principles, 
are  concealed : it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
shield  from  public  notice  the  memory  of 
one,  whose  untimely  death,  following,  as  it 
did,  his  deviation  from  these  principles, 
formed  so  notable  an  exception. 

This  young  man,  apprehending  that  his 
life  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  could  find 
no  protection  but  by  outward  means  of 
defence,  took  up  the  resolution  accordingly 
to  put  on  a military  uniform  and  to  associate 
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with  armed  men.  He  told  his  connexions, 
that  they  would  all  be  murdered,  if  they 
remained  in  such  a defenceless  state  in  the 
country ; and,  taking  with  him  some  papers 
of  consequence,  he  fled  to  a neighbouring 
garrison- town.  But  it  so  happened  that 
the  very  town*  he  chose  as  a place  of  refuge 
was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Insurgents  ; 
and,  from  the  most  credible  information  that 
can  be  collected,  it  appears  that,  after  the 
contest  was  over,  he,  with  some  other  young 
men,  was  wantonly  firing  out  of  a window 
upon  them ; the  door  of  the  house  was  soon 
forced  open  by  the  enraged  enemy,  and  in 
terror  of  his  life,  he  sought  to  conceal  him- 
self in  the  chimney  of  an  upper  chamber, 
but  he  was  discovered  there  and  put  to 
death.  It  has  been  added,  that  he  was 
marked  for  his  inconsistency  by  those, 
whom,  by  his  decided  opposition  he  had 
thus  made  his  enemies,  and  that  he  was 
formally  threatened,  that  if  he  persisted  in 
his  rash  conduct,  he  should  lose  his  life. 

* Situated  in  the  County  of  Kildare. 
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Pitiable  young  man  ! — How  little  did  he 
know  what  was  for  his  real  good  ! He  left 
his  home  and  the  wise  instructions  of  his 
parents.  He  thought  they  would  afford  no 
protection  in  this  time  of  peril.  He  calcu- 
lated upon  a short-sighted  policy,  as  it 
proved ; though  he  followed  the  usual 
maxims  of  the  world  ; — and  what  was  the 
result? — The  means  he  took  for  his  preser- 
vation proved  his  ruin.  The  dress  and 
arms  in  which  he  was  accoutred  were  his 
greatest  enemies : they  spoke  the  language 
of  hostility  and  invited  it.  The  power  in 
which  he  trusted  failed  him  as  in  a mo- 
ment.— On  the  other  hand,  the  relations  he 
abandoned  were  saved : their  peaceful  prin- 
ciples were  to  them  as  a tower  and  shield ; 
and  their  solitary  home,  though  unfurnished 
with  outward  defences,  proved  in  the  end  a 
place  of  safety. 

It  scarcely  perhaps  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  the  fact  appears  to  have  a 
remote  affinity  to  the  immediate  subject, 
and  may  afford  some  instruction, — that  a 
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member  of  the  Society,  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  improper  curiosity,  looked 
out  of  a window,  during  or  just  after  an  en- 
gagement, was  shot  at  and  wounded  in  the 
chest,  but  that  he  recovered. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  preservation  of 
some,  who  seemed  to  be  in  more  immediate 
danger,  was  remarkable : Two  Friends, 
who  had  been  travelling,  and  were  enter- 
ing the  town  of  Kilcullen,  just  as  a battle 
was  commencing,  stood  in  the  open  street 
during  the  engagement ; and,  though  they 
ran  a risk  of  being  shot  by  the  sentinel  on 
entering  the  town,  as  well  as  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  in  the  heat  of  action,  were  hap- 
pily preserved. 

At  Baltiboys,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
an  elderly  person  was  killed,  during  the  Re- 
bellion, who  had  been  a short  time  before 
disunited  for  inconsistency  in  his  conduct, 
and  had  meddled  imprudently  in  political 
matters. 

The  followinir  affectino^  narrative  con- 
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tains  a few  particulars  relative  to  two 
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brothers  named  John  and  Samuel  Jones, 
who  were  put  to  death  by  the  Insurgents, 
bn  the  day  of  the  burning  of  Scullabogue 
barn,  in  the  lawn  near  it.  Samuel,  the 
younger,  had  attended  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  and  was  considered  to  make  no 
other  profession  of  religion.  Their  father, 
having  married  out  of  the  Society,  lost  his 
membership  in  consequence ; and  Samuel, 
though  feeling  an  attachment  to  it,  had 
never  applied  for  admission.  But  if  un- 
conquerable faith  and  fortitude  in  the  hour 
of  extremity,  could  entitle  any  one  to  the 
name  of  martyr,  his  name  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
as  affording  an  example  to  future  genera- 
tions of  Christian  heroism ; and  he  might 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  a worthy  asso- 
ciate of  any  Christian  community.  They 
lived  at  Kilbroney,  near  Old  Ross,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford. 

Samuel  was  of  a meek  and  tender  spirit, 
and  remarked  for  the  benevolence  of  his 
dlsposttion.  At  one  period  he  had  applied 
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himself  closely  to  the  perusal  of  Fox’s 
Martyrology,  and  other  religious  books; 
thus,  as  it  were,  fortifying  his  mind  against 
the  day  of  trial.  As  the  preparations  for 
the  impending  conflict  v/ere  going  forward, 
he  became  very  thoughtful,  apprehending 
that  some  serious  calamity  would  befal  him 
from  the  Insurgents.  About  a month  before 
the  awful  event  took  place,  he  told  his  wife 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  die  upon  his  bed : 
and  having,  with  her,  accompanied  some 
young  women  to  their  place  of  abode,  who 
were  very  gay  and  lively,  he  remarked,  with 
much  seriousness,  How  little  do  these 
poor  creatures  know  what  is  before  them!” 
The  last  time  he  attended  the  Meeting  at 
Forrest,  it  appeared  as  if  he  considered  it 
to  be  a final  parting  with  his  friends. 

Shortly  after  this,  as  the  troubles  in- 
creased, and  danger  became  more  imminent, 
he  was  urged  by  his  Protestant  neighbours  to 
fly  for  refuge  to  the  adjacent  garrison-town 
of  New  Ross  : but  he  and  his  wife  thought 
it  right  to  remain  at  their  own  residence. 
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He  was  taken  prisoner^  soon  after,  with 
his  elder  brother  John,  and  conveyed  to  the 
mansion  of  F.  King,  of  Scullabogue,  his 
wife  accompanying  them,  John  lamented 
his  situation  and  former  manner  of  life,  sig- 
nifying that  he  was  ill  prepared  to  die ; but 
Samuel  encouraged  him  by  repeating  the 
declaration  of  our  Saviour,  He  that  findeth 
his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his 
life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.” 

The  house  where  they  were  imprisoned 
was  close  to  the  noted  barn,  in  which,  within 
a few  days  after  they  were  taken,  a num- 
ber of  their  fellow-creatures,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  horribly  burnt  to  death.* 

* The  following  fact  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Scullabogue,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  hundred  and  upwards,  by  burning  some  in  the 
barn,  and  shooting  others  in  the  lawn,  was  not  the  effect 
of  a sudden  impulse,  but  of  a preconcerted  plan,  to  which 
even  some  of  the  Protestant  Generals  of  the  Rebels  were 
not  privy : two  days  before  the  massacre,  a member  of 
the  Society,  of  Scar,  whose  son  was  either  taken,  or  went 
with  the  United  Irishmen,  to  their  camp,  apprehending 
that  he  had  influence  with  one  of  their  Generals,  B.  B. 
Harvey  (himself  a Protestant)  to  get  off  his  son,  repaired 
to  Scullabogue  and  spoke  to  the  General.  But  the  powder 
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Like  many  others  confined  there,  they  had 
little  to  eat ; and  his  wife,  having  procured 
a loaf  of  bread,  brought  it  to  him  : but 
being  more  inclined  to  sleep  than  to  eat,  he 
placed  it  under  his  head,  intending  to  re* 
serve  it  till  he  awoke  ; and  whilst  he  slept, 
it  was  conveyed  away.  When  he  awoke 
and  his  wife  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  it  at 
such  a time  of  need,  he  patiently  answered 
her,  God  who  has  permitted  the  food  to 
be  taken  away,  can  likewise  take  away  hun- 
ger.” But  afterwards,  as  he  was  walking 
about  the  room,  his  foot  struck  against  a 
plate  of  potatoes,  which  lay  concealed  under 
some  clothes,  and,  though  cold,  to  them 
they  were  delicious.  A New  Testament 
they  had  with  them  afforded  them  much 

of  the  latter,  being  in  some  things  merely  nominal,  he 
directed  him  to  go  to  tlie  Priest,  whose  name  was  Roche, 
saying  “ He  could  do  nothing  for  him.”  Not  being  satis- 
fied to  do  so,  the  Friend  returned  home.  But  whilst  he 
was  waiting  for  the  General,  he  saw  the  two  brothers 
Jones  in  the  house;  and  as  he  was  attempting  to  go  into 
the  room  where  they  were  confined,  he  was  pulled  sud- 
denly back  by  a man  named  Fitzhenry,  who  told  him, 
that  “ if  he  went  into  that  room,  he  would  nevet'  come.oujl 
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comfort.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  when 
the  barn  was  set  on  fire — which  was  also  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Ross, — as  they  were 
reading  in  the  New  Testament,  Samuel’s 
wife  inquired  of  one  of  their  guards,  the 
cause  of  the  peculiar  smell,  like  burning 
animal  matter,  which  she  perceived.  He 
told  her  it  proceeded  from  some  beef  steaks 
they  were  preparing  for  breakfast.  To  a 
further  inquiry  she  made,  what  was  meant 
by  the  firing  of  guns,”  he  replied,  ’Tis 
some  criminals  we  are  shooting.”  And 
will  they  shoot  us  ?”  said  the  poor  woman. 

Oh ! may  be,  they  will  spare  you  till  the 
last,”  was  his  answer. 

In  about  five  minutes  after  this,  the  three 
were  taken  out. 

The  Rebel  officer,  who  commanded  there, 
had  been  reminded  by  Samuel  of  their  hav- 
ing been  school-fellows,  and  the  latter  had 
given  him  his  watch  and  money  to  keep  for 
him  ; it  is  even  stated  that  the  officer  slept 
in  the  same  bed  with  him  part  of  the  previ- 
ous night.  Having  proposed  to  Samuel  that 
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he  should  conform  and  turn  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  profession,  he  replied,  Where 
shall  I turn,  but  where  my  God  is.”  And, 
when  he  was  urged  to  have  his  children 
sprinkled,  he  said,  My  children  are  inno- 
cent, and  I will  leave  them  so.” 

When  the  two  brothers,  with  Samuel’s 
wife,  were  brought  out  into  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  dwelling-house  where  they  were 
imprisoned,  to  be  put  to  death,  some  person 
said,  They  were  Quakers.”  It  was  re- 
plied, that  if  they  could  make  it  appear 
they  were  Quakers,  they  should  not  be 
killed.”  As  they  were  not  in  reality  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  this  was  not  attempted 
to  be  done.  Those,  who  had  them  in  cus- 
tody, then  took  Samuel  aside,  and  on  cer- 
tain conditions  offered  him  his  life ; but, 
whatever  was  the  nature  of  these  conditions, 
he  firmly  rejected  them ; and  when  the 
hol^  water ^ as  they  termed  it,  was  brought 
to  them,  he  turned  his  back  upon*  it. 

The  Insurgents  then  shot  his  elder  brother, 
wliom  he  very  much  encouraged,  fearing  his 
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steadfastness  might  give  way — for  John  had 
shown  a disposition  to  turn  Roman  Catholic 
if  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving  Samuel’s 
life ; but  the  latter  encouraged  his  brother 
to  faithfulness,  expressing  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  they  that  deny  me  before 
men,  them  will  I also  deny  before  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven,”  and  he  again  revived  the 
S9th  verse  of  the  same  chapter  in  his  re- 
membrance. See  Matthew,  Chap.  x. 

Samuel  then  desired  his  love  to  be  given 
to  different  Friends,  whom  he  named,— 
some  of  the  Rebels,  at  the  same  time,  with 
a view  to  depress  his  spirits,  telling  him, 
that  these  Friends  had  been  made  prisoners 
before  he  was,  and  shot  at  the  camp  at  the 
Three  Rocks.  This  communication  had 
partially  the  effect  they  intended  ; he  meekly 
replied,  They  died  innocent.”  He  then 
took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  wife, 
who,  with  admirable  fortitude,  stood  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  holding  a hand  of 
each,  when  they  were  shot ; and  his  last 
words  were  reported  to  be  those  expressions 
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of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  which  he  repeated 
for  the  third  time  in  the  hearing  of  his  mur- 
derers, ‘‘  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it.”  It  was  cause  of  mournful  re- 
flection to  his  friends  that  he  was  fired  at 
three  times  before  his  death  took  place ; he 
was  an  innocent  young  man,  much  beloved 
by  his  neighbours. 

It  seemed  as  if  his  wife  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  had  not  the  officer  who  com- 
manded interposed  in  her  favour.  She  was 
permitted  to  convey  their  bodies  to  their 
former  dwelling  on  a car;  but  not  being 
able  to  procure  coffins  for  them,  at  that 
time,  she  buried  them  in  the  garden.  On 
the  death  of  their  aged  father  which  took 
place  in  the  following  month,  and  was  pro- 
bably hastened  by  the  untimely  end  of  his 
two  only  sons,  the  bodies  of  the  three  were 
taken  to  the  burying-ground  of  Friends  at 
Forrest,  and  there  interred,  about  seven 
w eeks  after,  . . : 
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When  similar  events  occur  under  nearly 
similar  circumstances^  in  different  ages  and 
in  different  countries,  vre  are  in  the  habit 
of  referring  them,  and  mostly  with  good 
reason,  to  the  influence  and  operation  of 
some  common  principles.  We  judge  that, 
whatever  difference  may  exist  between  the 
customs  and  prejudices  of  one  age  and 
country  and  those  of  another,  these  cus- 
toms and  prejudices  have  not  the  power  to 
counterbalance  the  practical  weight  and 
authority  of  the  principles  in  question. 
But  if  we  find  that  these  principles  take  a 
firm  hold  of  the  mind  of  Man,  and  influence 
his  conduct  even  when  he  is  living  in  a state 
of  savage  nature,  we  must  be  persuaded, 
that  whatever  principles  operate  so  power- 
fully, not  only  in  rude  but  civilized  nature, 
must  be  built  upon  some  enduring  founda- 
tion, which  times  and  seasons  cannot  alter. 
If,  besides  these  things,  we  discover  that, 
in  their  direct  effect,  these  principles  lead 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  man,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  they  are  not 
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of  mere  temporary  use,  but  of  universal 
obligation;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
individual  as  well  as  of  political  bodies  to 
conform  to  them,  and  thus  to  make  them 
the  rule  of  public  and  private  conduct. 
Now  such  we  say  are  the  blessed  effects  of 
the  Principles  of  Peace  when  they  are  acted 
upon  and  obeyed  ; and  such  their  influence 
upon  mankind  without  restriction  to  Hea- 
thens or  Christians, — to  individuals  or  nar 
tions.  For,  whatever  individual  manifestly 
declares  and  proves  himself  a lover  and 
maker  of  Peace,  is  enabled  to  live  compa- 
ratively at  peace  and  is  respected  : and 
whatever  nation  holds  up  the  same  stand- 
ard, and  conforms  to  the  same  rule,  taking  no 
undue  advantage,  but  acting  in  good  faith 
towards  others,  will  never  fail  to  impress 
the  w^orld  with  esteem  and  admiration,  and 
to  hold  mankind  in  awe  by  its  very  virtues. 
This  is  not  a new  or  hypothetical  ground 
of  reasoning;  it  is  confirmed  by,  what. is 
called  profane,  as  well  as  by  sacred  history. 

The  preceding  reflections  have  arisen 
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upon  couipming  the  state  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement 
in  Pennsylvania  and  also  afterwards,  and 
the  exceptions  that  occurred  in  the  latter 
case,  with  the  circumstances  and  the  excep- 
tion which  are  stated  above  to  have  taken 
place  in  Ireland. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  peaceful  founder 
of  Pennsylvania  established  himself  securely 
in  that  country,  at  a time  when  the  name 
of  a European  was  almost  hateful  to  the 
Aborigines,  on  account  of  the  perfidy  and 
Cruelty  which  the  former  had  manifested. 
No  other  reason,  for  the  opposite  treatment 
he  received,  could  be  assigned  but  this,  that 
he  adopted  a different  line  of  policy.  By 
his  peaceable  attitude  he  disarmed  their 
violence ; and  by  his  sincerity  he  gained 
their  esteem.  His  towns,  without  either 
garrison  or  fortress,  were  protected ; at  least, 
were  free  from  assault.  And  Peace  was 
maintained,  not  only  with  the  Indian  neigh- 
bours, but  with  the  more  dangerous  Euror 
poans,  as  long  as  the  councils  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  were  directed  by  peaceable  men. 
When  at  last  this  State  assumed  a warlike 
character,  it  was  assailed  like  the  rest,  and 
experienced  the  calamities  of  War. 

It  appears  also  that,  during  the  conflict 
between  the  Anglo-Americans  and  the  In- 
dian natives,  so  long  as  the  members  of  the 
Society  remained  unarmed,  they  escaped 
without  injury ; but  when  they  took  up 
arms  or  fled  to  garrison-towns  for  protec- 
tion, and  happened  to  fall  in  the  way  of 
the  Indians,  they  lost  their  lives. 

When  arms  were  seen  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  looked  upon  as  men  of 
Peace,  they  excited  the  distrust  of  the  war- 
like Indian.  The  weapon  of  Defence  (it 
might  only  be  named)  to  him  who  bore  it, 
was  an  object  of  Offence  to  him  who  saw  it ; 
because  it  conveyed  the  notion  of  hostility, 
and  carried  the  idea  of  a spirit  capable  of 
revenge.  When  this  appeared,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  peaceful  Christian  was  lost,  and 
with  it  the  best  defence  with  which  hur 
man  being  could  be  guarded. 
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A Friend  named  Thomas  Chalkley,  who 
was  travelling  in  New  England  in  the  year 
1704,  informs  us^  that  About  this  time 
the  Indians  were  very  barbarous  in  the 
destruction  of  the  English  inhabitants, 
scalping  some  and  knocking  out  the  brains 
of  others,  men,  women,  and  children,  by 
which  the  country  was  greatly  alarmed  both 
by  night  and  day;  but  the  great  Lord  of  all 
was  pleased  wonderfully  to  preserve  our 
Friends,  especially  those  who  kept  faithful 
to  their  peaceable  principle,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  recorded  in  his  excellent  sermon, 
which  he  preached  on  the  mount.’^ 

Among  the  many  hundreds  that  were 
slain,  he  heard  but  of  three  Friends  being 
killed : and,  according  to  the  information 
he  received,  their  destruction  was  very  re- 
markable : the  one  was  a woman,  the  other 
two  w^ere  men. 

The  men  used  to  go  to  their  labour 
without  any  weapons,  and  trusted  to  ihe 
Almighty,  and  depended  on  his  providence 
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to  protect  them,  (it  being  their  principle 
not  to  use  weapons  of  war  to  offend  others^ 
or  defend  themselves)  but  a spirit  of  distrust 
taking  place  in  their  minds,  they  took 
w eapons  of  war  to  defend  themselves ; and 
the  Indians,  who  had  seen  them  several 
times  without  them,  and  let  them  alone, 
saying.  They  were  peaceable  men,  and  hurt 
nobody,  therefore  they  w^ould  not ' hurt 
them,  now  seeing  them  have  guns,  and 
supposing  they  designed  to  kill  the  Indians, 
they  therefore  shot  the  men  dead.” 

“ The  woman  had  remained  in  her  habi- 
tation, and  could  not  be  free  to  go  to  a 
fortified  place  for  preservation,  neither  she, 
her  son,  nor  daughter,  nor  to  take  thither 
the  little  ones ; but  the  poor  woman  after 
some  time  began  to  let  in  a slavish  fear,  and 
did  advise  her  children  to  go  with  her  to  a 
Fort  not  far  from  their  dwelling.  Her 
daughter  being  one  that  trusted  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  the  mighty  tower  to  which  the 
righteous  flee  and  find  safety,  could  not 
consent  to  go  with  her.” 
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The  daughter  testifies  concerning  her 
mother,  that  the  latter  did  not  feel  herself 
easy  at  the  garrison ; but  “ often  said  to 
many,  that  she  felt  herself  in  a beclouded 
condition,  and  more  shut  from  counsel  than 
ever  she  had  been  since  she  knew  the 
truth — ‘‘  and  being  uneasy  she  went  to 
move  to  a friend’s  house  that  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; and  as  she  was  moving, 
the  bloody  cruel  Indians  lay  by  the  way, 
and  killed  her !” 

As  to  the  young  woman  herself,  her  hus- 
band at  first  treated  her  impression,  that  it 
was  right  to  remain  quietly  in  their  habi- 
tation, as  a mere  conceit,  the  offspring  of 
delusion,  and  he  urged  her  strongly  to  go 
to  the  garrison,  but  she  told  him  he  must 
never  ask  her  to  move  again,  for  she  durst 
not  do  it.”  It  seems  that  she  had  already 
been  prevailed  upon  to  move  to  another 
house  a little  nearer  the  garrison ; but  had 
felt  condemnation  in  her  mind  for  that  step. 
Her  husband  still  urged,  it  was  a notion^ 
till  a Friend  came,  who  satisfied  him  sq 
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well,  that  he  never  asked  her  more  to  go, 
but  was  very  well  contented  to  stay  all  the 
wars ; and  then,”  she  adds,  things  were 
made  more  easy,  and  we  saw  abundance  of 
the  wonderful  works,  and  of  the  mighty 
power  of  the  Lord,  in  keeping  and  preserv- 
ing us,  when  the  Indians  were  at  our  doors 
and  windows,  and  at  other  times.” 

The  Indians  said,  They  had  no  quarrel 
with  the  Quakers,  for  they  were  a quiet, 
peaceable  people,  and  hurt  nobody,  and 
that  therefore  none  should  hurt  them.” 

And  although  about  this  time,  the  In- 
dians shot  many  people  as  they  rode  along 
the  high-way,  and  murdered  many  in  their 
beds.  Friends  travelled  the  country  without 
injury.  The  people  generally  rode  and 
went  to  their  worship  armed,  but  Friends 
went  to  their  meetings  without  either  sword 
or  gun,  having  their  trust  and  confidence 
in  God.”*  See  Journal  of  Thos.  Chalkley, 
Chap.  2. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  an  individual 
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worthy  of  the  fullest  credit,  as  to  matters 
of  fact,  which  occurred  more  than  a century 
ago. 

Thomas  Story  informs  us,  that  a young 
man,  a Friend,  and  a tanner  by  trade, 
going  from  the  town  to  his  work,  with  a 
gun  in  his  hanf  and  another  with  him, 
without  any^  the  Indians  shot  him  who  had 
the  gun^  but  hurt  not  the  other:  and  when 
they  knew,  the  young  man  they  had  killed 
was  a Friend,  they  seemed  to  be  sorry  for 
it;  but  blamed  him  for  carrying  a gun; 
for  they  knew  the  Quakers  would  notfght^ 
nor  do  them  any  harm  ; and  therefore,  by 
carrying  a gun^  they  took  him  for  an 
enemy.”* 

The  following  extract  from  Ramond’s 
Travels  in  the  Pyrenees,  contains  some  re- 
flexions that  are  in  accordance  with  the 
view  we  have  been  just  taking. 

Speaking  of  the  Spanish  smugglers,  he 
says,  These  smugglers  are  as  adroit  as 


* Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn,  vol.  2. 
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they  are  determined,  are  familiarized  at 
all  times  with  peril,  and  march  in  the  very 
face  of  death ; their  first  movement  is  a 
never-failing  shot,  and  certainly  would  be 
a subject  of  dread  to  most  travellers ; for 
where  are  they  to  be  dreaded  more  than  in 
deserts,  where  crime  has  nothing  to  witness 
it,  and  the  feeble  no  assistance  ? As  for 
myself,  alone  and  unarmed^  I have  met 
them  without  anxiety,  and  have  accom- 
panied them  without  fear.  We  have  little 
to  apprehend  from  men  whom  we  inspire 
with  no  distrust  nor  envy,  and  every  thing 
to  expect  in  those  from  whom  we  claim 
only  what  is  due  from  man  to  man.  The 
laws  of  nature  still  exist  for  those  who  have 
long  shaken  off  the  laws  of  civil  government. 
At  war  with  society,  they  are  sometimes  at 
peace  with  their  fellows.  The  assassin  has 
been  my  guide  in  the  defiles  of  the  boun- 
daries of  Italy  ; the  smuggler  of  the  Pyre- 
nees has  received  me  with  a welcome  in  his 
secret  paths. 

u jlrmed^  I should  have  been  the  enemy 
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of  both;  unarmed  they  have  alike  respect- 
ed me.  In  such  expectation,  I have  long 
since  laid  aside  all  menacing  apparatus 
whatever.  Arms  may^  indeed^  be  employed 
against  the  wild  beast^  but  no  one  should 
forget  that  they  are  no  defence  against  the 
traitor ; that  they  irritate  the  wicked^  and 
intimidate  the  simple  : lastly^  that  the  man 
ofpeaccy  among  mankind^  has  a much  more 
sacred  defence — his  character. 

When  such  feelings  as  these  arise  in  the 
breast  of  a man,  who  views  human  nature 
simply  as  a compound  of  good  and  evil,  that 
may  be  conciliated  by  kindness,  and  wound- 
ed by  suspicion,  in  the  most  savage  state  of 
society : how  strong,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian,  must  be  the  sanction  of  principles, 
derived  from  the  spirit  of  his  holy  religion, 
whose  direct  object  it  is  to  cherish  such 
benevolent  dispositions,  as  would  lead  to 
universal  peace  and  harmony  in  the  world, 
if  men  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  them  in  their  conduct  towards 
each  other  ? 


CHAP.  VII. 


ON  THE  BROTHERLY  CARE  OF  THE  SO- 
CIETY TOWARDS  ITS  SUFFERING  MEM- 
BERS. 


It  has  already  been  stated  that,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  civil  feuds,  which 
ushered  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  even  so 
early  as  the  year  1795,  the  Society  of 
Friends  exercised  a consistent  care  in  ad- 
vising its  members  to  destroy  their  arms, 
that  they  might  on  all  hands  keep  them- 
selves free  from  the  stain  of  blood.  We 
have  now  to  record  the  fact  of  their  brother- 
ly sympathy  having  extended  itself,  in  deeds 
of  active  benevolence,  towards  those  fami- 
lies and  individuals,  who,  by  reason  of  their 
severe  losses,  were  so  reduced  as  to  stand  in 
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need  of  their  Friends’  assistance.  The 
proofs  of  a wise  Christian  economy  are  no 
lest?  manifest  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the 
former. 

A Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  held 
in  Dublin,  w^as  very  early  appointed  to  take 
the  circumstances  of  their  suffering  brethren 

O 

into  consideration ; for  many,  who  had 
been  blessed  with  comfortable  homes  and 
means  of  supporting  their  families,  were  left 
almost  destitute ; and  this  Committee  re- 
commended a voluntary  subscription  to  be 
raised  by  the  different  Monthly  Meetings 
for  their  relief. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  this  Committee  presented  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1799.  It  will  be  seen 
that  they  scrupled  conscientiously  to  seek 
redress  for  their  losses  by  the  usual  legal 
means : 

We  apprehend  it  proper  to  inform  the 
Yearly  Meeting  that  shortly  after  our  ap- 
pointment, divers  members  of  our  Religious 
Society  having  suffered  loss  and  damage  in 
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their  substance,  in  various  ways,  by  the 
commotions  which  were  in  this  nation,  we 
came  to  the  judgment,  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  for  any  of  our  members,  in 
most,  if  not  in  all,  cases,  to  seek  for,  or  to 
receive  compensation  from  government,  or 
other  legal  redress  by  presentment:  And 
we,  having  received  account,  that,  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  divers  friends  had  suffered  so 
materially  as  to  stand  in  need  of  assistance, 
recommended  to  the  different  Monthly 
Meetings  to  set  forward  a liberal  subscrip- 
tion to  afford  some  relief  to  those  friends* 
In  consequence  whereof  the  sum  of  £3847 : 
11:  has  been  subscribed  and  received ; 

and  a number  of  suffering  cases  having  been 
laid  before  us,  we  have  adjudged  the  sum 
of  £2217 : 7 : 2f  for  their  relief;  their 
losses  appearing  to  amount  to  upwards  of 
£7500,  exclusive  of  many  cases  not  yet 
disposed  of,  or  returned — and  there  remains 
a fund  of  £1630:  4:  7 still  to  be  applied 
for  this  purpose.  We  have  also  received 
account  of  the  losses  of  sundry  Friends,  to 
n 2 
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a considerable  amount,  whose  circum- 
stances did  not  make  it  necessary  for  them 
to  need  any  relief  at  present/’ 

The  Memorial  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1810  relative  to  this  event,  proceeds 
to  state — 

The  said  Committee  further  reported 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1800,  viz.  ‘ We 
have  attended  to  the  cases  of  those  Friends 
who  have  suffered  in  the  late  commotions, 
and  believe  suitable  assistance  has  been 
afforded  to  such ; and  that  there  are  not 
now  likely  to  be  any  further  cases  trans- 
mitted to  the  Committee.  The  amount 
distributed  to  those  who  appeared  to  stand 
in  need  thereof  is  £2852:  15:  10|,  and 
the  balance  remaining  in  the  Treasurer’s 
hands,  being  £994 : 15:  11,  we  have  come 
to  the  judgment  that  it  be  returned  to  the 
different  monthly  meetings,  in  proportion 
to  the  sums  sent  up  by  them ; and  that  it 
ought  to  be  returned  in  like  proportion  to 
the  Friends  subscribing  the  same.” 

The  document  of  1810  ))roceeds  to  state 
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that  The  Yearly  Meeting  in  London  in 
1799,  being  dipped  into  sympathy  with 
Friends  in  Ireland,  cordially  offered  their 
assistance,  if  further  exigencies  should  re- 
quire. 

Neither  did  distance  of  place  prevent 
our  brethren  in  a distant  land  from  desirinof 
to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  their 
Friends  in  distress : for,  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  Epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  in  4th  month, 
1799,  it  appears  that  the  same  spirit  of 
brotherly  affection  and  sympathy  prevailed 
in  the  hearts  of  Friends  there.” 

^ We  retain  in  affectionate  remembrance 
^ the  sympathy  of  Friends  in  your  nation, 

^ and  the  generous  relief  you  afforded  to 
^ our  brethren  who  were  much  stripped  of 
^ their  property  by  the  war  in  this  country 
^ some  years  since  : and  we  are  thankful  in 
^ feeling  a degree  of  the  same  brotherly 
^ love,  by  which  we  are  made  one  in  the 
‘ LORD,  wherever  dispersed,  or  situated; 

^ desiring  if,  at  this  time,  or  in  consequence 
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^ of  future  trials,  brethren  among  you 
^ should  be  reduced  to  similar  circum- 
^ stances,  we  may  receive  information  and 
^ be  permitted  to  follow  your  benevolent 
‘ example.’ 

This  affectionate  proposal  was  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Dublin  in  1801,  in  its  Epistle  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  these  terms, 
‘‘  Your  Epistle  given  forth  in  1799,  ad- 
dressed to  Friends  in  Ireland  we  received  ; 
which  feelingly  carried  with  it  genuine 
marks  of  strong  affection,  and  near  sym- 
pathy with  us,  under  the  trials,  which 
Friends  in  this  land,  previous  thereto,  and 
about  that  time,  laboured  under. 

‘^Mt  is  cause  of  humble  thankfulness  that 
the  Dispensation  was  not  of  a very  long 
continuance,  though  many  Friends  suffered 
deeply  in  their  property  while  the  conflict 
continued:  and  it  was  much  more  severe 
in  some  parts  of  the  nation  than  others. 

considerable- sum  was  raised,  which 
under  itlie  direction  and  management  of  a 
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National  Committeej  was  administered  to 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  such  propor- 
tion,  as,  from  the  accounts  transmitted  of 
their  loss  and  circumstances,  they  appeared 
to  require.  When  these  wants  were  sup- 
plied, there  was  a redundancy,  which  was 
directed  to  be  returned  to  the  subscribers  ; 
so  that  we  do  not  at  present  stand  in  need 
of  making  any  further  use  of  your  brotherly 
intimation  of  affording  assistance  than  that 
of  expressing  a grateful  sense  thereof.” 

It  must  afford,  we  think,  a pleasing  re- 
flection to  every  benevolent  mind,  that  a 
Religious  Society,  agreeably  to  the  analogy 
of  the  outward  body,  should,  in  this  way, 
suffer  and  sympathize  in  the  sufferings  of  all 
its  members  ; and,  though  dispersed  over  a 
nation,  should  constitute,  as  it  were,  but  a 
single  family,  bound  together  by  common 
interests. 

Viewed  abstractedly  as  the  effect  of  a 
benevolent  Christian  economy,  practiced  in 
a particular  Society,  the  fact  must  also  be  a. 
source  of  gratification,  that  strangers,  even 
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in  distant  countries,  should  offer  their  kind 
assistance  to  those  in  need.  For,  we  are 
told  that  the  Friends  in  England,  and  even 
in  America,  requested  permission  to  send 
their  contributions,  should  they  be  re- 
quired. 

But,  contemplating  the  fact,  as  if  the  same 
principles  of  conduct  might  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  Christian  community, 
how  consoling  and  animating  would  be  the 
prospect  of  all  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  however  scattered,  and  however 
divided,  by  minute  shades  of  opinion,  being 
brought  to  unite  in  the  bond  of  Peace,  in 
a common  desire  to  do  each  other  good,  to 
obey  the  same  rule,  and  to  adopt  in  their 
practice  the  same  principles  ! 

It  would  require  no  great  stretch  of  faith 
to  believe,  that  conduct  like  this  would 
lead  them  to  a union  which  no  earthly 
power  could  shake,  and  that  Jews,  Maho- 
metans, and  Pagans,  would  bow  down  with 
reverence  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
surrender  their  might  before  the  excellency 
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of  such  a peaceful  dominion.  Because, 
these  constituting  part  of  the  human  family, 
and  therefore  objects  of  this  Catholic  bene- 
volence, would  receive  from  their  Christian 
neighbours  such  lessons  of  Peace  and  Good- 
will, as  would  imbue  them  with  kind  dis- 
positions, and  take  away  all  evil  intentions 
from  their  minds. 

It  could  not  injure  any,  whatever  might 
be  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity of  War,  to  study  with  deep  attention 
the  moral  effect  of  this  spirit  of  universal 
charity ; which  has  thus  a tendency  to  unite 
together  nations,  kindreds,  and  people,  as 
children  of  one  parent,  and  servants  of  one 
Lord, — thinking  no  evil,”  forbearing 
one  another,”  ^Moving  one  another,”  ^^pre- 
ferring one  another,”  seeking  the  good 
of  all;” — and  to  compare  it  with  the  oppo- 
site spirit,  which  is  ever  busy  in  discovering 
faults,  in  awakening  evil  surmisings,  in 
sowing  the  seeds  of  contention  and  setting 
man  at  variance  with  man,  in  kindling  the 
flame  of  War  and  promoting  the  misery. 
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demoralization,  and  destruction  of  the  hu- 
man race.  How  can  we  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  these  opposite  dispositions  should 
ever  be  brought  to  coincide  in  the  perfect 
character,  — the  true  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ ! 

Is  it  possible  that  the  same  individual 
can  be  actuated  at  the  same  time  by  the 
maxims  and  principles  of  Peace,  and  the 
maxims  and  principles  of  War?  But  if 
these  are  incompatible,  and  War  could  be 
tolerated  under  the  Christian  code;  then 
the  maxims  and  principles  of  Peace  might 
be  dispensed  with  under  the  same  code. 
Where  shall  we  find  the  authority  for  thus 
stripping  off  the  distinguishing  badge  of 
the  Christian,  that  he  may  be  fitted  for  the 
field  of  battle  ? There  is  no  such  autho- 
rity. Consequently,  the  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples of  Peace  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  dispensed  with ; and  warlike 
habits  and  dispositions  are  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  meek  and  forgiving  spirit, 
of  Christianity.  The  rule  of  expediency^ 
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as  it  is  called,  may  promise  much  ; and  men 
may  employ  their  sophistry  in  attempting 
to  reconcile  the  two  characters.  But  calcu- 
lations of  present  advantage,  can  never  be 
admitted  to  form  a part  of  the  motives  by 
which  a Christian  should  be  governed  ; nor 
will  he  be  justified  in  forsaking  the  direct  and 
straight-forward  course  of  integrity,  though 
life  and  property  may  seem  to  be  at  stake, 
for  the  serpentine  mazes  of  a wily  policy,  by 
which  he  might  think  to  secure  these  tran- 
sient blessings. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS. 

Some  observations  naturally  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  on  reading  the  foregoing 
narrative. 

We  have  seen  that  in  a time  of  civil  com- 
motionj  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a state  of  things  attended  with 
more  aggravated  circumstances,  a number 
of  individuals  following  the  benevolent  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  were  enabled  to  keep 
themselves  free  from  party-feelings,  to  open 
their  houses,  and  to  lend  their  assistance, 
to  the  distressed  of  whatever  denomination, 
and,  finally,  were  permitted  to  experience 
preservation  in  the  midst  of  a most  barbar- 
ous and  destructive  warfare. 

We  have  seen  that  this  exemplary  hu- 
manity and  this  remarkable  preservation, 
were  not  confined  to  one  or  a few  indivi- 
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duals  in  a particular  spot ; but  were  com- 
mon to  a considerable  number  of  persons, 
in  different  parts  of  an  extensive  country, 
professing  and  following  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

We  have  seen  that  when  they  were 
threatened  with  the  burninor  of  their  habi- 

O 

tations,  the  destruction  of  their  families, 
and  the  loss  of  their  own  lives,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  acts  denounced  by  their  enemies ; 
they  were  favoured  with  fortitude,  notwith- 
standing, to  pursue  that  line  of  conduct, 
which  they  believed  to  be  consistent  with 
their  duty,  fearlessly  and  faithfully,  in  the 
presence  of  armed  multitudes,  who  seemed 
even  to  be  kept  in  awe  by  their  Christian 
magnanimity. 

We  have  seen  that  the  signal  preserva- 
tion which  the  members  of  the  Society  were 
favoured  to  experience,  was  marked  by  one 
exception,  in  the  case  of  a young  man,  who 
fell  a victim  to  his  own  temerity ; and  that 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  under  which 
this  apparent  exception  took  place,  serve 
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rather  to  illustrate  and  establish,  than  to 
invalidate  the  principles,  by  which  the  So- 
ciety was  governed. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  we  have  to 
notice,  in  the  economy  of  the  Society  itself, 
the  sympathy  and  brotherly  kindness  mani- 
fested, not  only  by  their  countrymen,  but 
by  Friends  at  a distance  ; the  first  in  com- 
ing forward  to  relieve,  and  the  last  in  offers 
of  assistance,  should  they  be  required,  to 
their  suffering  brethren. 

Upon  a consideration  of  all  these  things, 
a number  of  reflections  offer  themselves  to 
our  notice. 

fin  the  first  place,  we  naturally  feel  a de- 
desire that  principles,  like  those,  by  which 
this  body  of  Christians  were  actuated, 
should  prevail  more  generally  in  the  world ; 
and  we  are  led  to  inquire,  if  it  be  not  pos- 
sible, that  moral  effects  which  took  place 
on  a small  scale,  should  take  place  also  on 
a larger;  that  a beginning  might  thus  be 
made  for  that  glorious  consummation,  when 
men  shall  learn  war  no  more. 
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We  must  be  satisfied  that  what  is  want- 
ingj  in  the  first  instance,  is  courage  to  main- 
tain the  self-denying  and  peaceable  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel ; and  if  examples  be 
required  in  addition,  then,  by  the  facts  we 
have  recorded,  we  give  the  advocates  of  war 
decisive  proofs,  that  these  principles  are  not 
visionary  and  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  civil 
society ; but  that  they  are  substantial  and 
efficient  when  brought  into  operation,  con- 
tributing to  the  preservation  of  individuals, 
and  to  the  general  good  of  the  Human 
Family. 

Can  we  reasonably  doubt,  that,  if  the 
numbers  of  those  who,  amidst  the  horrors 
of  this  rebellion,  acted  upon  these  princi- 
ples, and  endeavoured  thus  to  fulfil  their 
duties  to  their  fellow-creatures,  had  beeji 
still  greater,  the  triumph  of  humanity,  in 
other  words,  of  peaceable  practices  over 
warlike,  would  have  been  greater,  and  that 
many,  who  fell  victims,  would  have  been 
spared  ? 

For  in  proportion  as  the  elements  of 
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Peace  encroacli  upon  and  displace  the  ele- 
ments of  War,  the  force  of  the  latter  must 
become  weaker.  In  other  words^  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  of  those,  who  lift 
up  the  standard  of  Peace,  in  any  country, 
the  sparks  of  contention,  as  when  water  is 
cast  upon  fire,  are  stifled  and  extinguished. 

For,  as  this  devouring  element  only  spreads 
among  combustible  materials,  and  when 
these  are  wanting,  it  must  cease ; so  the 
passions  of  revenge  and  cruelty,  when  they 
are  opposed  by  meekness  and  benevolence, 
having  no  food  for  the  flame,  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  calmed  and  appeased. 

If  a whole  nation  were  to  act  upon  these 
principles,  w^hat  an  example  it  would  be  to 
the  world  ! — and  is  there  any  wrath  or  vio- 
lence of  man  it  could  have  cause  to  fear ! 

If  the  life  of  one  man  is  preserved,  who 
in  time  of  imminent  peril  conscientiously 
displays  the  badge  of  true  discipleship,  in 
love  to  his  enemy  as  well  as  to  his  brother, 
we  rejoice  at  the  event,  though  we  might 
not  be  induced  to  build  upon  it,  in  our 
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future  conduct.  If  a number  acting  upon 
the  same  principles,  under  very  various  cir-  • 
cumstances,  experience  preservation,  we 
have  something  like  the  proofs  afforded  by 
matter  of  fact,  to  lead  us  to  entertain  a 
question  upon  the  possibility  of  the  same 
effects  resulting  from  the  same  causes,  on  a 
still  larger  scale,  if  men  would  only  have 
courage  to  make  the  experiment. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  derived 
from  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  peaceable 
conduct,  we  have  the  precept  and  example 
of  Him  who  pronounced  his  blessing  upon 
the  Peace-maker,  what  stronger  sanction 
can  a sincere  Christian  look  for,  to  deter- 
mine him  to  renounce  the  spirit  and  the 
trade  of  War,  and  to  enlist  himself  under 
the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  I 

And,  as  we  could  not  rationally,  nor  as 
Christians,  contend,  that  a lengthened  pe- 
riod was  a proof  of  peculiar  favour,  in  a 
pilgrimage  like  that  of  the  present  life,  in 
which  some  of  the  best  of  men  have  been 
permitted  to  run  but  a short  course,  before 
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they  were  summoned  to  their  reward;  we  are 
called  upon  religiously  to  adhere  to  our 
principles  in  times  of  outward  extremity, 
without  any  prospective  view  to  a limited 
or  a protracted  duration.  The  Supreme 
Being  is  surely  not  less  merciful  to  some  of 
his  creatures,  because  he  permits  them  to 
fall  a sacrifice  to  the  sword  of  the  cruel,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  translated  a little 
sooner,  than  would  otherwise  be  their  lot, 
to  the  regions  of  bliss  and  immortality. 

The  sword  of  the  cruel,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt,  has  never  been  permitted  to 
cut  off  the  innocent,  without  a merciful  de- 
sign to  the  sufferer,  and  a gracious  purpose 
of  watering  and  multiplying  the  seed  of  the 
true  Church  with  the  martyr’s  blood,  Foi*, 
whosoever  has  died  in  support  of  his  Chris- 
tian testimonies,  has,  in  all  ages,  been  a 
martyr ; and,  we  may  confidently  say,  that 
his  blood  has  not  been  shed  upon  the  earth 
in  vain. 

Whenever  violence,  tlierefore,  has  been 
permitted  to  gain,  as  it  were,  a temporary 
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Advantage  over  , the  meek  and  unresisting 
spirit  of  Christianity— which  is  the  spirit 
of  Peace — ^ we  are  warranted  in  concluding 
that  it  has  been  for  some  special  end.  And 
what  are  we  to  consider  that  end  but  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Good  over  Evil,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom  ? 
In  all  ao'es,  when  devoted  and  faithful  mar- 
tyrs  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood,  it  has  proved  a seed  more  or  less 
fruitful,  according  to  a variety  of  concomi  - 
tant circumstances  : in  different  periods  of 
the  Church,  its  living  members  have  had  to 
pass  through  different  dispensations,  adapt- 
ed to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  ; in  some, 
more  humiliating,  in  others,  more  triumph- 
ant— in  all,  deeply  baptizing  to  themselves. 
But  the  self-denying  spirit  of  Christianity 
requires  that,  in  all  cases,  the  possessions 
and  honours  of  this  world,  and  even  life 
itself,  should  be  held  in  light  estimation, 
compared  with  the  joys  and  rewards  and 
glories  of  immortality.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
consistently,  be  supposed,  when  violence 
M 2 
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may  be  allowed  to  prevail  over  Christian 
meekness,  in  a dark  and  degenerate  age, 
as  if  there  was  np  providence  to  watch  over 
and  pi'otect  the  good,  that  these  are  actually 
forsaken;  and  that,  the  possession  of  proper- 
ly and  of  life, secured  by  means  of  active  re- 
sistance, is  to  be  accounted  a sign  of  divine 
favour,  justifying  the  use  of  arms. 

Jri  such  an  age,  for  inscrutable  purposes, 
examples  are  perhaps  more  necessary  to  be 
made  to  the  world,  of  the  sufferings,  than 
of  the  triumphs,  of  Christianity, 

But,  if,  in  former  times,  Christians  were 
called  upon  to  seal  their  testimony  with 
their  blood,  can  they  now  refuse  to  do  die 
same,  w^hen  present  advantage  may  come  in 
competition  with  the  duties  of  Love  and 
Forbearance  i 

If  n>en  are  determined  in  their  minds  to 
live  at  ease  at  all  hazards,  and  conceive  that 
Christianity  does  not  require  of  them  sacii- 
fices,  in  the  present,  which  it  didin  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  they :w^ill  unquestion-' 
ably  sufler  the  standard  of  the  CVoss  to  fall 
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from  their  hands,  rather  than  expose  them- 
selves to  suffering  and  perhaps  to  contempt 
in  the  support  of  it. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  it  is 
certain,  that  no  degree  of  bitterness  and 
persecution  can  extinguish  the  light  of  the 
true  Church ; on  the  other,  all  those  who 
endeavour  to  hold  up  this  light  in  its  purity 
to  the  world,  whether  it  be  to  an  age,  sunk 
in  ignorance,  or  carelessly  reposing  in  the 
false  light  of  philosophy,  are  a§  stars  in  the 
firmament,  and  as  witnesses  of  imperishable 
renown,  who  have  borne  a noble  testimony 
for  the  Truth,  and  will  be  accessory,  in  their 
measure,  to  its  ultimate  triumph  over  dark- 
ness and  delusion.  Hence,  as  a faithful  and 
conscientious  support  of  any  Christian  tes- 
timony, even  if  the  sacrifice  should  proceed 
as  far  as  the  stake  or  the  cross,  will  infallibly 
strengthen  the  bonds  and  attachments  to 
the  Christian  Church,  and  help  to  keep 
its  holy  flame  alive  in  the  earth ; so  every 
Christian,  who  in  a meek  and  peaceable 
spirit,  suffers  wrong,  either  in  person  or 
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property,  from  violent  men,  exalts  the  cha- 
racter of  his  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world;  and,  after  the  glorious  example  of  his 
Divine  Master,  in  his  measure^  holds  up, 
for  imitation,  the  same  spirit  of  meeknessy 
forbearance,  and  universal  benevolence,  that 
was  in  Christ. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  peculiar  feature  of 
the  Gospel,  which  is  calculated,  more  than 
any  other,  to  excite  the  love  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  For  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  rational  beings  should  contemplate  a 
religion,  which  looks  upon  all  men  with 
peace  and  good-will,  and  enables  its  fol- 
lowers, to  forgive  them  that  offend^  to  love 
their  enemies^  to  do  good  even  to  them  that 
hate^  and  to  bless  them  that  persecute^ 
without  feelings  of  admiration,  and  of  re-^ 
verence  for  its  Divine  precepts. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  acknowledged,  that 
events,  like  some  of  those  we  have  been  re- 
lating, have  a tendency  to  rouse  our  honest 
indignation  against  cruelty,  perpetrated,  oi^ 
designed  so  that,  in  the  natural  heat  of  the 
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mind,  we  are  almost  tempted,  like  some 
formerly,  to  pray  that  we  might  be  armed 
with  power  to  execute  summary  vengeance 
upon  the  authors  and  projectors  of  such 
atrocities.  These  are  natural  feelings,  but 
they  are  not  Christian,  And  while  it  is  the 
duty  of  an  honest  historian,  with  just  ab- 
horrence of  crime,  to  detail  facts  as  they 
occurred,  it  is  also  the  duty  of  a fellow- 
mortal,  to  temper  this  indignation,  with 
feelings  of  Christian  compassion.  While 
we  lament  the  vices  of  others,  let  us  not 
forget  our  own  infirmities,  and  our  own 
duties.  If  these  are  not  Christian  duties, 
what  are  they  to  be  denominated  ? Are  we 
at  liberty  to  take  the  natural  impulses, 
which  are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes, 
and  flourish  most  in  the  most  barbarous 
state  of  human  society,  for  rules  of  conduct 
and  motives  of  action,  more  obligatory, 
than  the  moderating,  humanizing,  and  re- 
straining precepts  of  the  Gospel  ? 

It  is  not  presumed  that  the  conquest  over 
our  own  passions  and  resentments  is  easih* 
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acquired.  Like  other  Christian  duties,  the 
subjection  of  our  natural  impulses  is  a work 
of  time  and  discipline  and  labour.  No 
man  can  at  once  be  brought  to  see  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  take  the  life  of  a re- 
morseless assassin,  who  is  dealing  destruc- 
tion around  him,  as  with  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  human  blood  : yet  no  man,  who  pro- 
fesses Christian  principles,  can  doubt  that 
there  is  a power  able  to  controul  his  fury, 
if  consistent  with  Divine  mercy  that  k 
should  be  controuled. 

On  a solemn  review,  therefore,  of  the 
two  states — that  of  the  ferocious  murderer, 
cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  crimes,  or  that  of 
his  innocent  victim;  which  is  most  entitled 
to  our  commiseration  ? — He,  who  yields 
up  his  life,  with  a meek  and  forgiving  dis- 
position, in  obedience  to  the  law,  and  after 
the  example,  of  Christ ; or  he  who  is  cut 
down  in  his  enormities,  and  sent  unprepared 
to  the  bar.  of  the  Righteous  Avenger  ? 

• 3a  a Christian,  then,  to  take  the  law  of 
violence  in  his  own  hands,  to  avenge  him- 
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self  by  the  strength  of  his  own  avin^  for 
wrongs  he  may  either  fear  or  suffer  ? Or  is 
he,  iu  humble  reliance  upon  Providence^,  to 
oppose  his  integrity,  and  his  innocence,  and 
the  weight  of  his  Christian  testimonies,  to 
the  arms  and  outrage  of  the  violent  ? 

If  we  reason  with  those,  who  answer  the 
first  question  in  the  affirmative,  we  find, 
they  readily  admit,  that  it  is  a praiseworthy 
self-devotion  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  our 
country,  or  in  defence  of  our  civil  liberties, 
or  of  our  kindred  ; but  that  it  is  mean  and 
ignoble  to  die  for  our  religion^  in  the  peace- 
able support  and  vindication  of  any  of  our 
testimonies.  That  is  to  say — It  is  more  the 
duty  of  a Christian  to  sacrifice  his  life  in 
the  defence  of  earthly  comforts  and  attrac- 
tions, than  to  lay  it  down,  if  he  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  who  will  not  re- 
spect his  testimonies,  in  that  meek  and  for- 
giving spirit,  which  his  religion  enjoins, 
with  the  prospect  of  eternal  happiness  as 
,the  reward  of  his  obedience.  To  secure  the 
fame  of  a patriot,  or  for  some  other  sublu- 
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nary  objeet,  he  may  lose  his  life  with  Ao-* 
nour;  but  to  secure  an  object  that  is  eternal, 
the  sacrifice  is  accounted  ignominious.  In 
the  short  and  weary  pilgrimage  of  this  life, 
which  has,  in  reality,  few  objects  deserving 
the  exclusive  notice  of  the  true  Christian, 
he  may  die  nobly  for  some  stake  of  little 
value,  whose  importance  is  magnified  bv  its 
nearness;  but  to  lay  down  his  life  for  a 
crown  of  immortality,  he  is  to  be  considered 
a zealot  or  enthusiast,  because  the  object, 
though  of  transcendent  moment,  is  a little 
more  distant ! 

Patriotism  is,  undoubtedly,  commend- 
able, and  they  who  have  died  in  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty,  deserve  their  due  meed  of 
honour.  But  patriotism  without  Christi- 
anity, will  only  erect  a perishing  fabric  that 
will  crumble  into  ruins*  The  only  en- 
during support  of  civil  liberty  is  the  Gospel, 
with  its  humanizing,  emancipating,  soul- 
expanding institutions.  When  patriotism 
is  put  over  this  vital  principle -of  all  virtue', 
then  the  glory  of  this  world  is  made  lb 
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eclipse  the  brighter  glory  of  that  which  is 
to  come.  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
worlds  then  would  my  servants  fghtJ*'^ 
The  most  valuable  legacy,  which  a man 
can  leave  his  country,  is  a life  devoted  to 
the  practical  illustration  of  one  or  more  of 
his  Christian  testimonies,  maintained  in 
their  original  purity.  The  mind  of  man, 
however  enlightened,  can  excogitate  no- 
thing more  excellent,  nothing  more  con- 
ducive to  the  well-being  of  Society,  nothing 
more  useful  to  the  whole  race,  than  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  For  what  do  they 
comprehend  but  the  very  spirit  of  uni- 
versal charity?  Peace  OxN  Earth  and 
GOOD-WILL  TO  Men,  are  the  objects  aimed 
at  by  the  promulgation  of  this  blessing — 
the  foundation  on  which  it  rests — the  source 
from  which  all  its  institutions  are  derived, 
and  to  which  every  one  of  them  tends. 
Hence,  true  patriotism  may  display  itself 
efficiently  and  usefully  without  taking  up 
arms,  eith^er  to  defend  rights  or  to  secure 
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privileges;  for  the  patriotism  of  a Christian 
is  continually  aiming  at  the  highest  interests 
of  man ; and  as  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
needs  not  the  aid  of  the  sword,  patriotism 
viewed  in  this  light,  cannot  need  it. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  Christian  principles 
alone^  that  reasonings  against  the  use  of 
arms  ought  to  be  founded  : for  as  much  as 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  never  required  the 
aid  of  the  sword  for  its  propagation — ^nay, 
has  been  signally  retarded  in  its  course, 
whenever  this  false  friend  has  come  forward 
to  its  assistance. 

We  are  therefore  to  consider,  that,  as  we 
read  in  history,  there  have  been  periods  of 
depression  in  the  Church,  there  may  be  such 
again,  in  which  Christians  may  be  called 
upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  obedience 
to  their  testimonies ; consequently,  that 
violence  may  be  permitted  again,  as  it  has 
in  past  ages,  to  shed  the  blood  of  faithful 
witnesses,  as  in  the  streets.  Upon  these 
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principles  we  could  not  expect  that,  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  lives 
of  peaceful  Christians  should  be  spared. 

The  Gospel,  in  its  purity^  has  many  va- 
luable testimonies,  besides  that  in  favour 
of  peace  and  harmony  amongst  raent  and 
some  persons  have  yielded  up  their  lives  on 
mere  points  of  faith,  which  their  adversaries 
were  not  in  a state  of  mind  to  comprehend. 
But  there  is  no  human  being  who  can  shut 
his  heart  or  his  understandinof  against  the 
influence  of  peaceable,  unoffending  con- 
duct. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that,  whenever 
a stand  has  been  conscientiously  made  on 
the  one  single  testimony  against  War,  either 
by  many  or  by  few,  preservation  of  life  has, 
in  a remarkable  manner,  been  experienced. 
And  it  may  be  for  this  reason,  that  there  is 
no  other  Christian  testimony,  in  the  support 
of  which  the  meek  and  humble  disciple  is 
led  to  evince,  more  conspicuously,  his  al- 
legiance, and  child-like  dependence  upon 
the  immediate  protection  of  an  Almighty 
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Parent ; — no  other  testimony  which  is  more 
calculated  to  win  the  disaffected,  to  tarpe 
the  cruel,  and  to  soften  the  violent. 

' And,  on  this  ground,  which  seems  to  have 
tnore  reference  to  the  natural  effects  of 
peaceable  conduct,  than  to  the  principle  as 
a Christian  tenet,  we  are  led  to  notice  an 
objection  put  forward,  in  the  shape  of  a 
conclusive  argument,  which  the  advocates  of 
War  are  apt  to  urge  against  their  oppo- 
nents. 

They  suppose  a man  to  be  all  at  once  in- 
volved in  some  serious  crisis  of  difficulty 
and  danger  ; and  then,  with  evident  doubts 
of  his  success,  call  upon  him  to  extricate 
himself,  if  he  can,  by  an  adherence  to  his 
peaceable  principles.  If  he  cannot  so  ex- 
tricate himself,  they  are  ready  to  infer,  that 
his  principles,  being,  as  they  suppose,  too 
refined  for  use,  cannot  be  maintained  in 
practice ; without  appearing  to  consider 
that  he  might  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  upon  himself  the  dangers  in  wffiich 
he  is  involved,  by  giving  way  to  principles 
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of  an  opposite  tendency,  in  his  previous 
conduct. 

Now,  this  is  not  a fair  supposition,  nor  is 
it  a fair  predicament  in  which  to  place  him. 

We  have  before  said,  that  a man  cannot 
at  once  be  brought  to  see  that  it  is  wrong 
to  take  the  life  of  a remorseless  assassin. 
We  now  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mrhen 
a man  has  been  a long  time  sowing  the  seeds 
of  contention,  and  has  in  this  way  made 
himself  liable  to  the  consequences;  and 
then,  impelled  by  fear  or  by  a better  mo- 
tive, suddenly  repents  of  his  antichristian 
conduct^  and  takes  up  a resolution  to  change 
it ; he  ought  not  to  expect  that  he  should 
instantly  reap  the  fruits  of  Peace,  nor  ought 
he  to  presume  upon  Divine  protection,  in 
such  circumstances. 

For,  in  so  far  as  the  systematic  lover  af 
Peace  is  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and 
is  allowed  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence into  the  scale  of  political  events,  it 
is  obvious,  that  if  the  principles  of  peace 
and  good-will  had  been  acted  upon  in  good 
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faith,  between  those  who  might  be  other- 
wise disposed  to  contend,  the  danger,  and 
the  extremity,  and  the  predicament  in  ques- 
tion, through  the  medium  of  his  influence^ 
would  not  have  occurred. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  a fair 
mode  of  argument  to  adopt,  for  the  advo- 
cates of  War  to  say  to  the  advocates  of 
Peace  ; we  will  get  you  into  a difficulty, 
and  then  let  us  see  how  you  will  extricate 
yourselves  from  it,  without  a lawful  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  nf  civil  order,  against 
those  who  would  break  down  its  barriers, 
and  overturn  the  most  sacred  institutions  of 
human  Society. 

We  say  again,  that  so  far  as  the  influence 
of  the  peace-maker  might  be  allowed  to 
extend,  the  predicament  of  imminent  peril 
would  entirely  be  avoided. 

Hence,  it  must  be  unfair  to  charge  the 
advocate  of  Peace,  with  the  inefficiency  or 
inapplicability  of  his  principles,  at  the  very 
critical  moment,  when  things  are  brought 
into  such  a state  of  disorder,  that,  without 
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some  violent  conflict,  nothing  but  a signal 
interference  of  providence  can  correct  it, 
and  remedy  the  evils,  engendered,  perhaps 
on  both  sides,  by  human  depravity  and 
wickedness ; of  which  both,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  may  be  expected  to  take 
the  consequences  and  to  suffer  the  penalties. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  in  reason,  be  ex- 
pected, that  a sudden  adoption  of  pacific 
sentiments,  accompanied  by  a momentary 
fervour  of  piety,  and  impassioned  invo- 
cation of  the  Great  Name,  should  be  avail- 
ing towards  the  preservation  of  any,  who 
are  in  the  extremity  of  danger  from  bar- 
barian cruelty,  when  they  may  have  been 
living  for  a long  time  in  systematic  oppo- 
sition to  the  very  principles,  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  laws,  they  are  thus  hastily 
acknowledging.  Humble  reliance  upon 
Providence,  is  not  a duty  to  be  observed 
only  in  the  hour  of  danger : it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  right-minded  in  the  season  of  out- 
ward Peace  as  in  that  of  War.  It  is  not 
while  the  storm  is  raging,  that  prayer  is  likely 
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to  be  effectual,  when  it  is  offered  by  those 
who,  in  the  time  of  prosperity,  never  ap- 
j)roach  the  throne  of  mercy  to  acknowledge 
the  blessings  showered  upon  them  by  Divine 
favour.  Neither  is  it  in  the  hour  of  immi- 
nent danger,  that  we  can  expect  a mute  and 
passive  submission  will  be  availing  to  dis- 
arm and  conciliate  the  ferocious ; unless  the 
mind  is  at  the  same  time  deeply  imbued  with 
Christian  meekness,  resignation,  and  humble 
reliance  upon  Providence. 

Now,  we  are  not  disposed  to  argue  upon 
this  point  with  those,  who  cannot  conceive 
this  latter  state,  and  who  only  reason  as  if 
the  impulse  of  mere  human  indignation 
against  wrong,  afforded  sufficient  grounds 
to  justify  retaliation.  We  cannot  expect 
to  convince  men  against  the  force  of  the 
whole  practical  principles  of  their  lives. 
If  they  have  been  outward  in  their  views 
of  the  protection  of  either  property  or 
life, — outward  in  all  their  calculations  of 
expediency, — outward  in  every  plan  of 
earthly  aggrandisement — so  that  they  are 
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almost  ready  triumphantly  to  boast  them- 
selves independent  of  the  care  and  notice  of 
their  Heavenly  Father; — we  no  more  sup- 
pose that  they  will  become  suddenly  the 
reverse,  and  capable  of  seeing  the  exact 
relation  between  a disciple  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  and  a misguided  fellow -creature, 
than  that  an  eye  long  used  to  darkness, 
should  at  once  be  able  to  endure  the  light, 
or  an  untutored  Indian  to  comprehend  the 
profoundest  principles  of  philosophy. 

We  do,  however,  expect  that  those  who 
have  examined  the  genuine  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  and  have  seen  that  they  are  all  of  a 
self-denying  tendency,  should  pause  a mo- 
ment, before  they  sanction  the  doctrine, 
that  a meek  and  consistent  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  at  all  to  be  justified  in  avenging, 
either  himself,  or  his  brother,  or  his  coun- 
try, with  the  sword, — in  other  words,  is  at 
liberty  to  oppose  violence  to  violence,  cruel- 
ty to  cruelty,  and  murder  to  murder. 

For,  as  a kingdom  of  Peace  is  most 
assuredly  to  be  established,  and'  must  be 
N 2 
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established,  by  pure  means^  upon  the  earth; 
the  followers  of  this  peaceable  kingdom  are 
iiot  to  lower  the  standard  held  out  to  them 
to  bear,  by  resorting  to  the  self-same  means ^ 
Mhich  are  employed  by  others,  not  only  to 
secure  their  secular  interests,  but  to  pro- 
mote disunion  and  moral  evil, — the  means 
of  violence  and  bloodshed. 

The  ground-work  of  Peace  was  laid  in 
the  institutions  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  him- 
self. The  spirit  and  the  love  of  Peace  are 
inculcated  upon  all  his  followers.  The 
least  envying,  or  jealousy,  or  disposition  to 
retaliation,  is  therefore  a signal  of  revolt — 
a defection  from  his  pure  standard— the 
beginning  of  a desertion  to  that  side,  which 
is  wholly  engrossed  with  the  world  and  its 
maxims, — its  pursuits, — its  possessions, — 
its  enjoyments,  and  its  turbulent  principles 
of  action.  Can  any  reasonable  man  con- 
ceive that  the  pure  principles  of  Christianity 
can  admit  of  any  compromise, — any  safe 
coalition  with  practices,  which,  in  whatever 
way  they  begin,  and  however  innocent  their 
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cause,  have  a tendency  to  rouse  the  worst 
passions  of  the  mind,  and  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  moral  evil  ? 

Men  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other. 
They  cannot  be  faithful  to  two  masters. 
They  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  It 
is  better  perhaps  to  be  Pagan  in  profession, 
if  Christian  in  practice;  than  Christian  in 
profession,  if  only  Pagan  in  life  and  con- 
duct. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  ask  any  man,  after 
perusing  the  instances  we  have  been  record- 
ing, however  hackneyed  in  the  modes  of 
thinking  common  to  the  world,  and  how- 
ever ill-disposed  to  risk  his  life  on  such 
terms ; yet,  when  coolly  reflecting  on  the 
circumstances,  and  ready  to  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  earth,  whether  he 
would  not  infinitely  prefer,  to  have  been  a 
peaceful  actor  in  such  a strife,  and  to  merit 
the  praise  and  the  glorious  reward  of  such  a 
character,  than  to  have  been  the  greatest 
military  hero  that  ever  triumphed  in  a field 
of  blood. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  these  individuals 
were  pusillanimous  and  wanted  personal 
courage.  They  displayed  the  greatest  for- 
titude that  human  beings  can  exhibit : for, 
unarmed,  they  presented  their  bodies  fear- 
lessly and  nobly,  before  the  pike  and  the 
gun.  And  what  gave  them  this  fortitude, 
but  the  sustaining  conviction,  that  their 
hearts  were  upright,  however  simple  their 
intentions,  before  the  Lord ; and  that  his 
omnipotent  arm  was  their  shield,  and  able 
to  defend  them  in  the  very  darkest  ex- 
tremity ? 
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It  is  far  better^  nay,  it  is  more  useful,  to 
conquer  enemies  by  virtuous  acts  and  by 
justice,  than  to  subdue  them  by  arms.  For 
in  the  one  case,  they  submit,  because  they 
are  compelled  by  necessity,  in  the  other,  of 
their  own  accord.  The  latter  kind  of  vic- 
tory recalls  the  ill-disposed  to  their  duty 
with  cjreat  loss : but  the  former  brings  back 
the  disaffected  into  the  right  way,  without 
detriment.  Besides,  where  the  business  is 
managed  by  arms,  the  principal  part  of  the 
victory  is  the  work  of  the  soldier;  but  where 
justice  is  the  medium,  the  whole  glory  be- 
longs to  the  rulers.  ( Polybius*) 
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Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  contention ; the 
onoiby  argument,  the  other  by  violence ; the 
one  belongs  to  man,  the  other  properly  to 
the  brutes.  ( Cicero,) 

The  best  way  of  revenging  an  injury, 
is  to  prove  one^s  self  of  a different  dis- 
position from  him  who  is  the  author  of  it. 
Does  any  one  despise  me  ? I will  take 
care  not  to  be  found  doing  or  saying  any 
thing  worthy  of  contempt.  Am  I hated? 
I will  continue  to  be  meek  and  benevolent 
to  every  one,  and  shall  be  prepared  to  show 
his  error,  even  to  him  who  hates  me,  not  in 
a reproachful  manner,  and  as  if  I would 
make  a show  of  my  forbearance,  but  kindly 
and  ingenuously.  ( Marcus  Antoninus.) 

When  Dion,  according  to  Plutarch,  had 
beseiged  Syracuse,  which  he  was  desirous 
of  rescuing  from  the  power  of  the  Tyrants  ; 
Heraclides  and  Theodotus,  his  inveterate 
enemies,  surrendered  themselves  of  their 
own  accord,  confessing  their  fault,  and  be- 
seeching him  to  be  more  kind  to  them,  than 
they  had  been  to  him.  They  admonished 
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him  also  that  it  became  Dion,  who  was 
adorned  with  many  other  virtues,  to  govern 
his  anger,  and  not  to  be  desirous  of  re- 
venge.  As  they  were  using  these  intreaties^ 
the  friends  of  Dion  besought  him,  not  to 
spare  such  wicked  men,  the  authors  of  so 
many  frightful  calamities;  but  that  he 
should  give  them  up  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers.  To  these  Dion  replied,  Other 
leaders  and  captains,  for  the  most  part,  set 
their  hearts  upon  the  exercises  of  war  and 
arms:  but  I who  have  spent  much  of  my 
time  in  the  Academy,  have  made  it  my 
business  to  learn  this,  that  I may  be  able 
to  overcome  anger,  revenge,  envy,  obsti- 
nacy, and  such-like  destructive  passions : 
and  the  most  certain  proof  of  this  victory 
is  not  manifested  by  love  for  my  friends  and 
for  good  men,  but  by  placability  and  gentle- 
ness towards  the  wicked  and  those  who  are 
my  inveterate  enemies.  It  is  my  desire  to 
overcome  Heraclides,  not  by  power  and 
skill,  but  by  humanity  and  justice : for  in 
these  virtues  are  placed  true  fortitude,  mag- 
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nanimity,  and  glory  : seeing  the  private  sol- 
dier, or  at  least  the  fortune  of  war,  may  lay 
claim  to  part  of  the  glory  which  is  acquired 
in  battle.  But  if  Heraclides  is  both  envious, 
and  faithless,  and  wicked,  is  this  a reason 
why  Dion  should  stain  his  virtue  with  the 
impotence  of  resentment  ? By  human  laws 
it  is,  indeed,  ordained,  that  he  who  re- 
venges an  injury  sins  less  against  justice 
than  he  who  first  commits  it ; but  by  na- 
ture both  proceed  from  the  same  infirmity 
of  the  mind.  The  depravity  of  no  human 
being  is  so  fierce  and  savage,  that  it  may 
not  be  softened  and  overcome  by  frequent 
acts  of  kindness.”  After  having  given  these 
reasons,  Dion  set  Heraclides  and  Theodotus 
at  liberty.  ( Plutarch.) 

When  a certain  man  was  praising  the 
saying  of  Cleomenes,  who  being  asked, 
what  was  the  duty  of  a good  king,  answer- 
ed, To  do  good  to  his  friends,  and  evil  to 
his  enemies  : How  much  more  correct,  says 
Socrates,  would  it  be.  To  do  good  to  his 
friends,  and  to  make  friends  of  his  enemies  ! 
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Pythagoras  observes^  That  men  should 
live  together  in  such  a state  of  mind,  that 
instead  of  making  enemies  of  their  friends, 
they  should  make  friends  of  their  enemies. 

When  the  Cumanians  had  delivered  up 
to  Pittacus  a man  in  bonds  by  whom  his 
son  had  been  slain,  he  dismissed  the  man 
unpunished,  with  this  remark  : Forgiveness 
is  better  than  revenge  : for  that  belongs  to 
a benevolent  nature;  this  to  a savage. 

Musonius  the  philosopher  uttered  a si- 
milar sentiment,  It  is  the  part  of  a wild 
beast,  said  he,  not  of  a man,  to  seek  how 
bite  may  be  returned  for  bite,  , and  evil  for 
evil.” 


Having  given  these  examples  of  the  con- 
duct and  opinions  of  men  who  viewed  this 
subject  by  the  light  of  nature,  I shall  con- 
clude with  a few  extracts  from  the  Primi- 
tive Christianity”  of  an  eminent  writer  in 
the  English  Church,  William  Cave,  D.D. 
on  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians. 
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He  gives  this  testimony  concerning  them  : 

No  sooner  did  the  Gospel  fly  abroad  into 
the  world,  but  the  love  and  charity  of 
Christians  became  notorious  even  to  a Pro- 
verby  the  heathens  taking  notice  of  the 
Christians  of  those  times  with  this  parti- 
cular remark,  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another There’s  one  circum- 
stance yet  behind  concerning  the  love  and 
charity  of  those  times  very  worthy  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  and  that  is,  the  universal 
extent  of  it ; they  did  good  to  ally  though 
mor^  especially  to  them  of  the  household 
offaithy  i.  e.  to  Christians ; they  did  not 
confine  their  bounty  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a party y this  or  that  sect  of  men, 
but  embraced  an  object  of  pity  and  love 
wherever  they  met  it : They  were  kind  to 
all  meny  yea  to  their  bitterest  enemies,  and 
that  with  a charity  as  large  as  the  circles  of 
the  Sun  that  visits  all  parts  of  the  world : — 
This  indeed  is  the  proper  goodness  and  ex- 
cellency of  Christianity,  as  Tertullian  ob- 
serves, it  being  common  to  all  men  to  love 
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their  but  peculiar  only  to  Christians 

to  love  their  enemies^' 

And  Athenagoras  principally  makes  use 
of  this  argument  to  prove  the  Divinity  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  and  challenges  all 
the  great  masters  of  reason  and  learning 
amongst  the  heathens  to  produce  any,  either 
of  themselves  or  their  disciples,  of  so  pure 
and  refined  a temper,  as  could  instead  of 
hating,  love  their  enemies,  bear  curses  and 
revilings  with  an  undisturbed  mind,  and 
instead  of  reviling  again,  to  bless  and  speak 
well  of  them,  and  to  pray  for  them  who  lay 
in  wait  to  take  away  their  lives.  And  yet 
this  did  Christians,  they  embraced  their 
enemies  and  pardoned  and  prayed  for  them. 
Nay,  they  did  not  think  it  enough  not  to 
return  evil  for  evil^  or  barely  to  forgive  their 
enemies,  unless  they  did  them  all  the  kind* 
ness  that  lay  in  their  power.— W e read  of 
one  Pachomius,  an  Heathen  soldier,  in  the 
first  times  of  Constantine,  that  the  army 
being  nearly  starved  for  want  of  necessary 
-provisions,  and  coming  to  a city  that  was 
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mostly  inhabited  by  Christians,  they  freely 
and  speedily  gave  them  whatever  they 
wanted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  army. 
Amazed  with  this  strange  and  unwonted 
charity,  and  being  told  that  the  people  that 
had  done  it  were  Christians  whom  they 
generally  preyed  upon^  and  whose  profes- 
sion it  was  to  hurt  no  man,  and  to  do  good 
to  every  man,  he  threw  away  his  arms,  be- 
came an  anchoret,  and  gave  up  himself  to 
the  strictest  severities  of  religion.  This 
also  Julian  the  emperor  plainly  confesses  ; 
for,  urging  Arsaicus,  the  chief  priest  of 
Galatia,  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and  to 
build  hospitals  in  every  city,  for  the  enter- 
taining of  poor  strangers  and  travellers, 
both  of  their  own  and  other  religions;  he 
adds,  ^ for  it  is  a shame  that  when  the  Jews 
suffer  none  of  theirs  to  beg,  and  the  wicked 
Galatians  (Christians)  relieve  not  only  their 
O'wviy  but  also  those  of  our  party y that  we 
only  should  be  wanting  in  so  necessary  a 
duty.’  So  prevalent  is  Truth  as  to  extort 
a confession  from  its  most  bitter  and  viru- 
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lent  opposers.  Of  this  I shall  only  add  one 
instance  or  two  more,  proper  enough  to  be 
inserted  here.” 

‘‘  Eusebius,  speaking  of  that  dreadful 
Plague  and  famine  that  happened  in  the 
East  under  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  where- 
in so  many  whole  families  miserably  pe- 
rished, and  were  swept  away  at  once  •y  he 
adds,  that  at  this  time,  the  care  and  piety  of 
the  Christians  towards  all  evidently  ap- 
proved itself  to  all  the  Gentiles  that  were 
about  them ; they  being  the  only  persons 
that  during  this  sad  and  calamitous  state 
of  things  performed  the  real  offices  of 
mercy  and  humanity  : the  fame  whereof 
filled  the  ears  and  mouths  of  all  men,  who 
extolled  the  God  of  the  Christians,  and  con- 
fessed that  they  had  shewed  themselves  to  be 
the  only  truly  pious  and  religious  persons. 
And  indeed  the  charity  was  the  more  re- 
markable, in  that  the  Christians,  at  the  very 
time,  were  under  a most  heavy  persecution.” 

Thus  in  the  terrible  plague  that,  in  the 
time  of  Gallus  and  Volusius,  raged  so  much 
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through  the  whole  world,  especially  at 
Carthage,  when  innumerable  multitudes 
were  swept  away  every  day,  and  the  streets 
filled  with  the  carcases  of  the  dead, — every 
one  trembling,  flying,  and  shifting  for  them- 
selves, deserting  their  nearest  friends  and 
kindred,  none  staying,  unless  it  was  to  make 
a prey.  In  this  sad  and  miserable  case, 
Cyprian,  then  bishop  of  the  place,  calls  the 
Christians  together,  and  instructs  them  in 

the  duties  of  mercy  and  charity 

Immediately  upon  this,  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  assist  their  common  enemies ^ 
one  lending  help,  according  to  his  rank  and 
quality.’* 

Such  was  the  temper,  such  the  carriage  of 
Christians  towards  them  that  were  without ; 
within  themselves  they  maintained  the  most 
admirable  peace  and  harmony,  and  were  in 
a manner  of  one  heart  and  soul.” — See 
Primitive  Christianity;  or  the  Religion  of 
the  ancient  Christians  in  the  first  ages  gf 
the  Gospel,  by  William  Cave,  D.D.  ^ 

FINIS. 
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